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IMPROVED FARMING NEEDFUL. 


The fact that the soil may be largely exhausted of its 
elements of fertility and in a measure worn out, will 
scarcely be disputed while there are so many farms which 
have come, by long and improvident culture, to give less 
and less return of crops, year after year. Nor will it be 





denied that our best land can be over-cropped and mis- | 


managed, for it is well known that much of this compara- 
tively sterile land was once richly productive, giving for 
many years, without manures or careful culture, very large 
and profitable crops. It has been found that the best 
soils, if long cultivated in grain, without being in meadow 
or pasture at times, or receiving periodical dressings of 
manure, must thus wear out—must become more or less 
sterile from exhaustion—for every crop grown and re- 
moved, carries with it portions of the supply of food for 
vegetable growth therein contained. The elements thus 
abstracted are found to be indispensable, and must be re- 
stored to the soil, in some way, before it can regain its 
former productiveness. 

We hope few of our readers have to contend with the 
difficulties of these ‘‘ worn-out farms,”—and they will be 
less inclined to think so, while harvesting the bounteous 
crops of the present season, than ever before—yet we 
know that many possess those which are not as productive 
as they have been, and hence we believe improved farm- 
ing needful, as our caption declares—believe that the 
means of restoring and improving their fertility and pro- 
ductiveness is a matter of interest to individual land own- 
ers as well as the public at large. Private prosperity 
makes up, and is at the foundation of national prosperity, 
and especially is this applicable to the condition of the 
farmer. Any plan by which the average yield of any of 
the great agricultural products of this State could be in- 
creased even a few bushels per acre, would add milions to 
the aggregate wealth of the State. 


full cost of production, it should be remembered, counts 
as clear profit to the producer. That such an increased 


An increase above the | 


yield is very possible—that it is very easily attainable 
even—any one who is acquainted with the general farming 
of the country will readily believe. Such men have de- 
clared it as their firm and carefully grounded opinion, that 
were the course of cultivation—of manuring and manage- 
ment—pursued by our best farmers generally folllowed, 
the average yield, per acre, of all our staple crops could 
be increased one-fourth throughout the State, within three 
years after such general adoption of the improved methods 
of farm management. 

We have spoken and shall continue to speak of the 
means which may be employed in restoring, keeping up, 
and increasing the fertility of the soil. Animal and vege- 
table manures and composts form the basis, with which 
the stimulating mineral fertilizers may be employed, and 
these, with thorough drainage and subsoiling, are ready 
means in the hands of those whose resources enable them 
to use the more costly and really most profitable means of 
improvement. Those who are differently situated—and 
to them we would address more particularly our conclu- 
| ding remarks—who make but little manure and are illy 
| supplied with the raw material for composts—who have 
no means for the purchase of costly fertilizers or the car- 
rying out of extensive improvements, must turn their at- 
tention to equally effective though much less rapid means 
of restoration ; the growing and plowing in of green crops. 
In this way, aided by the fertilizers which every farmer 
may command, worn-out soils have often been restored to 
comparative fertility, and good soils have been kept good 
for many years, as for instance, in the rotation of wheat 
and clover, so long and successfully followed in Onondaga 
county, as recently stated in our extract from Mr. Ged- 
des’ Report. (Co. Gsnrt., Sept. 13, 1860.) 

On a badly worn-out soil, however, clover will not grow, 
even with plaster, if it has been freely applied heretofore, 
without an additional dressing of barnyard manure, or at 
least will produce but a light crop, but on most soils this 
proves a cheap and efficient application. Buckwheat is 
often successfully employed in the first named cases, and 
sometimes rye and various other green crops are plowed 
under to increase the vegetable matter in the soil. Were 
it our case, we should make a strong effort to produce 
clover if the land was suited to it; if not, other grasses. 
Heeding the caution, ‘‘ don’t attempt too much,” we would 
begin gradually according to the means possessed, and go 
forward thoroughly with the work, manuring no more land 
than can be manured well, and plowing none that cannot 
be left richer than before. The greater part of the ma- 
nure should be devoted to the production of grass and 
corn, to be fed out on the farm, and thus increase the sup- 








ply of fertilizing material. When we have the soil filled 
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with the roots of clover, or thickly turfed with grass, we 
have a store of vegetable matter to plow under which will 
enable us to produce another and more valuable crop. 

Deep plowing will often work wonders on these ‘‘ worn- 
out” farms. In many cases it is only the surface soil 
which has been used and exhausted; a few inches below 
lies another farm which has never been worked, and which 
only needs turning up to the sun to prove its power to 
grow valuable crops. In other cases the soil is shallow 
because it is full of stagnant water, making it cold and 
lifeless, and unfitted for the growth of grain or grass. 
Drainage is the potent remedy for this evil—it gives life 
and power to the soil; when the cold water flows off the 
warm air follows—it aerates, deepens and changes the 
very nature of the soil as regards its value for the purposes 
of the farmer. The means of improvement here, and for- 
merly indicated, including a well adapted course of crop- 
ping and culture, will increase the fertility of any soil 
however impoverished—increase it, at least so as to fur- 
nish the means of more extensive and increasingly thor- 
ough renovation. No one who carefully reads a reliable 
agricultural journal, can be at a loss for plans by which he 
can increase the profit of his labor, and it is one great ob- 
ject of our care to keep before the people the fact that 
improved farming is both needful and possible, as well as 
by far the most profitable. 








oe 


FARMERS’ DAGUERREOTYPES. 





Every one desires his photograph, and millions are an- 
nually taken by the many artists who abound throughout 
the country, for the gratification of the many friends of | 
every individual, They are mostly enclosed in neat mo- 
rocco cases, instead of being hung up to view, and packed 
away in drawers, or deposited in piles upon library and 
parlor tables. But there is another kind of daguerreotype, 
which farmers present of themselves, in a much more 
public manner, so as to be seen by every travelier that 
passes the railway or public road. They do not represent 
the fartner’s face, but his character. They exhibit to 
every one, his ability as a cultivator, his taste for neatness 
and order, and in some degree his moral character, so far 
as this is exhibited by a conscientious regard for the com- 





fort of his domestic animals, and for the welfare and hap- 
piness of his children. In short, every landowner or | 
country resident is in some degree pictured by the exter- | 
nal appearance of his premises. There may be some ex- 
ceptions,—resulting from sickness, or from early progress, 
commenced with nothing, or new and unfinished homes,— 
but these exceptions do not destroy the general rule. 
During a recent journey through some of the Western 
States, we saw thousands of these daguerreotypes. Some | 
of them presented pleasing thrifty characters, in neat, well | 
built, well kept houses, surrounded with handsome door- 
yard scenery, well planted shrubbery, well cultivated gar- 
dens, and painted or whitewashed farm-buildings, in per- 
fect order. The door-yards were not encumbered with | 
tall grass, nor the garden and farm fences with tall weeds. | 
The owners had evidently spent the spare time, occupied | 
by some at grog shops, or in idleness, in these various im- 
provements, to make home comfortable for their families 
and attractive to their children. These pictures of charac- 
ter were examined and dwelt upon with much pleasure. 





| 
| 
| 





But there were other daguerreotypes,—very numerous, 
—and not quite so pleasing in kind. They were of all 
grades, from such as nearly approach those already de- 


scribed, down to the wretched, shattered, broken-window- 
ed, thistle-grown, dirt-infested dwelling. Very few were 
as good as the former, and few as bad as the latter. Most 
had at least a few objectionable features—we observed but 
very few places that did not contain one or more of the 
following characteristics, not to be found on the very best 
and well kept premises :— 

1. Houses with broken windows,—sometimes with old 
hats or rags thrust in to keep out the weather, but usually 
with free ventilation. 

2. Houses with unfinished chimneys, and with brick and 
mortar lying on the roof. 

3. Houses, with loose clapboards, some of which have 
been knocked off, and others hanging by a single nail. 

4. Door-yards rooted up by pigs, the latter having free 
oe for the convenience of ready feeding with kitchen 
slops. 

5. Door-yards grown up with burdocks and thistles, with 
a few scattered half dead fruit trees surrounded with 
suckers. 

6. Door-yards with scattered boards, uncorded wood, 
old barrels and boxes, and slop puddles. 

7. Broken-back barns, that is, with the roof deeply bent 
down in the middle,—shingles partly off, —boards occasion- 
ally off the sides, or hanging at one end by nails. 

8. Barns with the doors off the hinges, and propped 
with rails. 

9. Barns with large piles of manure against the side 
boards; and wagons, harrows, and plows scattered about 
the yard. 

10. Orchards with dead limbs, broken branches, and 
abundance of suckers and coarse weeds about the foot of 
the trunks, 

11. Piles of apple brush thrown along fences, and 
plentifully invested with thistles, mulleins, and burdocks— 
the fences often half down with many scattered rails in 
every variety of position. 

12. Fences lined and nearly hid with tall nettles and 
elder bushes. 

13. Board fences with posts set very shallow, and lean- 
ing at various angles of inclination—sometimes propped 
with stakes—boards occasionally knocked off, or hanging 
at one end. 

14. Pastures in thin or partly cut woods, or in newly 
cleared land, with many decaying piles of brush, and a 
luxuriant growth of thistles, iron-weed, and poke. 

15. Pastures innumerable filled with a dense growth of 
ambrosia or rag-weed. 

16. Wet pastures, poached while wet with the feet of 
cattle into rough knobs, and grown up with coarse grass 
and smart-weed. 

17. Cornfields with a dense undergrowth of weeds, and 
potato fields with a dense overgrowth of the same. 

18. Plowed fields with wet patches or unplowed por- 
tions, the latter variously covered with coarse grass, weeds, 
and bushes. 

19. Cows running at large in the streets, dropping their 
manure in the most inconvenient places, and thrusting 
their heads through poor fences into neighbors’ cabbages 
and cornfields. 

20, Attempts at hedging made by carelessly and irregu- 
larly setting out plants in unprepared ground, never cut- 
ting, and allowing the line to become covered with weeds 


}and grass. 


These results will always take place when the owners 
forget that the price of neatness and success is eternal 
vigilance—and that the original curse of “thorns and 
thistles” is intended to be converted to a blessing by in- 
ducing industry, enterprise, and the cultivation of the 
vigorous virtues, 

We are glad to say that very many farms were nearly 
free from these blemishes, often not more than one or two 
to bé seen at a time, and we are informed that they are 
rapidly decreasing and disappearing before the intelligence 


and spirit of enterprise which agricultural societies and 


periodicals have done so much to foster. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Elmira Meeting of the N. Y. State Ag. 
Society. 
E_mira, October 6. 


Amidst the pressure of other duties, I snatch an odd 


half hour to place on record the general features of this | 


Exhibition. The week opened with rains on Monday, 





continuing until Tuesday Pp. M.; while the gleams of sun- 
shine through that afternoon and Wednesday, and on | 
Thursday morning, were at best but dull and evanescent, | 
and gave way about noon on the last mentioned day to | 
drenching showers—at night breaking away it is true, but | 
followed yesterday (Friday) by a close foggy morning. | 
Later in the day, we had farther sunshine, and the address | 
was delivered and premiums paid under ‘brighter skies, 
although in a freshening wind ; and this (Saturday) morn- 
ing is the only day of the week which has not toned down 
our morning salutations into the same foggy expression of | 
uncertain hope and fear, which seems natural to the 
weather in this portion of the valley of the Chemung. 

So much for the weather. In the character of the Show, 
there are several features which place it above mediocrity ; 
and there are none, of which, after due allowance for | 
locality and other retarding circumstances, we need hesi- | 





tate to speak with entire sincerity. Of the Improved | 
Breeds of Animals, the Short-Horns and Herefords were | 
very well, and the Alderneys fairly, although not very | 
largely represented; the Devons and Ayrshires, particu- 
larly the latter, were quite deficient; the show of Grade 
stock, which is always one of interest in the lessons it im- 
parts, was quite full, although I am unable to say how it 
compares with that at Albany; of Working and Fat Cat- 
tle we perhaps had nearly the average turn-out; from a | 
good judge I learned that the exhibition of Horses was | 
better than at Syracuse two years ago, while it must be 

confessed that neither in general merits, nor by including 
any prominent celebrities, did it present the claims which 
this department has sometimes had upon our notice and | 
admiration, The Sheep in several classes I think have 

never been surpassed in excellence, whatever may be true 

with regard to numbers. The show of Swine and Poultry 

was quite a good one. 

With regard to the other departments of the exhibition, | 
our associate, J. J. Tuomas, who has just returned from | 
his western tour in improved health and spirits, was able | 
to devote a day or two to their examination, the results of | 
which will be found upon another page of this Number. It | 
will be observed that Fruits and Implements are both en- | 
titled to rank among the strong points in the Show. With | 
the decoration of Floral Hall, for which we are indebted to | 
the Local Committee and the assistance of Col. Frost, the | 
Superintendent, I was much pleased, although consider- 
ably more simple than has often been the case ; there were 
just enough of the evergreen festoons to impart something 
of grace and airiness to the whole, without rendering it, as | 
this kind of decoration often does, too dark and heavy to 
be either convenient or appropriate. The Plowing Match 
went off well under the direction of Supt. CARPENTER, upon 
a piece of land excellently adapted for the purpose, the | 
use of which must have been granted us by the owner at | 
some personal inconvenience and is therefore worthy of | 
particular acknowledgment. 

There is one farther feature in the week’s doings which 
I cannot omit to mention particularly—the Evening Dis- | 
cussions. During the three evenings of the Exhibition, 
the best apartment that could be obt ined for the purpose 








was crowded with eager speakers and listeners, and while 
the room occupied might have been both larger and more 
comfortable, we had renewed evidence that this interchange 
of experience and opinion is coming to be one of the real 
attractions of our Annual Autumn Meetings. It is with 
great pleasure that I acknowledge the courtesy shown by 
my friend, JosepH Harris of the Genesee Farmer, in per- 
mitting me to avail myself of his full and judicious Notes 
of what was said and done during Tuesday evening ; this 
report as kindly written out by him for the Country Gen- 
TLEMAN appears in another column, and I am promised in 
season for next week, a similar account of the proceed- 
ings Thursday night. Mr. THomas’ Notes of Wednesday 
evening, are also given elsewhere, and there is no part of 
the history of the Exhibition which will be of more en- 
during interest or more general value.. 
I subjoin a full list of the Premiums awarded on Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine :— 
Class 1.=--Cattle. 


SHORT-HORNS—BULLS. 


Best Bull, 3 years old and upwards, Cooper Sayre, Phelps, #25 and 
8. Medal to Breeder, 
. 


} 2d do do A. F. Wood, Woodville,...... 1i 
3d do o A. M. Underhill, Poughk’psie, 5 
Best Bull, 2 years old, Abram Myers, Throopsville,................ 20 
2d do do rs eS RRR nee 10 
3d do do T. L. Harison, Morley, St. Lawrence Co.,... 5 
Best Bull, 1 year old, J. B. Garritt, Salina, ...................0005 15 
2d do do A. B. Benham, Dryden, Tompkins Co., .... 10 
3d do do S.C, GG, Tr eitcns a odks ceandd «chines 5 

5 


Best Bull Calf, James O. Sheldon, Geneva, ‘ Duke of Geneva,”. 
2d do do do “ Coronet,”’ Trans. and 3 
SHORT-HORNS—BULLS, (Imported.) 

Best Bull, 3 years old and upwards, James O. Sheldon, ‘‘ Grand 
OE No iinkan ce cckdaocsbabeodsiccclededeicansdacamks $25 
SHORT-HORNS—COWS. . 


Best Cow, 3 years old and upwards, James O. Sheldon, ‘* Midge,’ $95 
' and 8. Medal to Breeder. 


2d do do J. 0. Sheldon, * Oxford 20th” 15 
3d do do E. Cornell, Ithaca, ** Lucy 
MNS k500dbesaeeesannssinsseeaestnaderounteestusetat aerate 5 
Best Heifer, 2 years old, John R. Page, Sennett ..,................ 20 
2d do E. Cornell, ** Bright Eyes 7th,’’........... 10 
3d do ee SS ee ee 5 
Best Heifer, 1 year old, Jas. O. Sheldon, “* Dane of Oxford,” ..... 15 
| 2d do do ___—iE. Cornell, ** Rosamonde,” ............... 10 
| 3d do do do oS ania aed os 5 
Best Heifer Calf, Jas. O. Sheldon, “ Pride of the Spring,” ........ 5 
2d do o~— EK. Cornell, “Lacinda,” ......ccdvcocss Trans, and 3 
SHORT-HORNS—COWS, (Imported.) 
Best Cow, 3 years old and upwards, John R, Page,................ $25 


DEVONS—BULLS, 
Best Bull, 3 years old and upwards, Ezra Cornell, Ithaca, $25 
: and 8. Medal to Breeder. 


Best Bull, 2 years old, D. M. Lindsy, Caton, Steuben Co.,......... $20 
2d do do 8S. W. Johnson, Ellicotville, ................ 16 
3d do do iis wa NR hid ced donhuebintcesevcees 5 
Best Bull, 1 year old, A. B. Cornell, Ithaca,...............cececeees 15 
Best Bull calf, Enoch Ottley, Phelps,.......cccccccccccccsccccccccces 5 
2d do i. Uy SE MEIN, 550: cna cae cde abu awwen endee 3 
3d do Chas SOE, GOs hens ctuvcdcbsdeieovds ie 


DEVONS—COWS. 
Best Cow, 3 years old and upwards, 8S. W. Bradley, Olean, $25 
and 8S. Medal to Breeder. 


2d do , do E. G. Cook Ellisburgh, Jeff. Co., 
* Piawnmen ay ios sedan ova: sao cddtas deka atee-asan $15 
3d Best, 3 years old and upwards, Clark Hyatt, Owego, “Jenny,” 5 
2d Best Heifer, 2 years old, Clark Hyatt.........cccccccocccccsceecs 10 
i3d do do EP TE 
Best Heifer, 1 year old, E, Cornell, Ithaca, ‘ Helena 16th,” ....... 15 
1} 2d do do Pic SEE NL. ss ansageyeoese senadansess 10 
3d do Go_ Clark Hyatt,.......ccccccccccccccccccccseos 5 
Best Belfer Cale H, Caredies ~ We Oe one cecsn<ancesesnce+ensuce 5 
2d do do E. G. Cook, Ellisburzh, ** Capitola,” Trans. and 3 
HEREFORDS. 
Best Bull, 3 years old and upwards, M. C, Remington, Sennett, 
** Constitution.” ........sceccccsvcccsces $25 and 8, Medal to Breeder, 
2d best Bull, 3 years old and upwards, A. Bowen, Medina, “Don ons 
I. <.06000ccehandnne elaniimenebesnedndamiatnmnstheneneieaal 


Best Bull, 2 years old, E. Corning Jr., Albany, * Washington,’’... 20 





2d do do Ralph H, Avery. Wampsville Madison Co., 
I 6046s 0nsnainecaseenenessaintnsheteanieinedian 10 
Best Bull, 1 year old, Ambrose Bowen, *° Poppinjay,"’....... sae 
2d do do do “ Duke of Orleans,”’.. 10 
Best Bull Calf, E. Corning, “* Meteor,”*........cccccccsccccscccccces 5 
2d do M. C. Remington, * Prince,”’............. Trans, and3 


Best Cow, 3 years old and upwards, E. Corning, Jr., “*Cora Jr.,” 
#25 and 8. Medal to cg 


2d = do do A. Bowen, “ Coquette,”’...... 

3d do do E. Corning, Jr., “*Grace Jr.,"" 5 
Best Heifer, 2 years old, M, C. Remington, ** Stella,”............. 2 
2d do do do i) BTU, oc cccccceses 10 
3d do do _ A. Bowen, “ Pretty Maid,”............... 5 
Best Heifer, 1 year old, E. Corning, Jr., “* Victoria 5th,”’.......... 15 
x do do M. C. Remington, ** Delicate,”’........... 10 
Best Heifer Calf, E. Corning, Jr., ** Perfection,”’.................+- 5 
2d do do M. C. Remington, “ Beauty,”’........... Trans. and 3 


HEREFORDS, (Imported.) ” sles 
Best Cow, 3 years old and upwards, E, Corning, Albany, “* Flora," $25 
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AYRSHIRES. ; SPANISH MERTINOES. 
Best Bull, 2 years old, Henry Somerville, Elficottville, ..........- $20 | Best Buck, 2 years and upwards, J. Stickney, Wheeler,.........-- $10 
AYRSHIRES, (Imported.) 2d do do D, Z. Gibbs, Wheeler,..-.- 8 
Best Bull, 3 years old and upwards, 8. N. Andrews, Grayesville,.. #25 | 34 do do N. M. Dart, North Harperstield, 5 
ALDERNEYS OR JERSEYS ey wy” wears under 2 years, J. Stickney,.......2...00cececceecceccees 10 
Best Bull, 3 years old and upwards, Thos. Messenger, — ae bd Fo > a he eee 6a pk Se IRA Ate Sa : 
Latch padinisentnbadenidvententmenndd $25 anc Medal to Breeder. N.3 SO Ole Bee gees dee” 
Best Bull Calf, James 0. Sheldon, Geneva,.......cccccceeeeeees 4) Wr ~uaeanestahemoner “seguatsened oy a ae 
Best Heifer, 2 years old, James O, Sheldon, ............seeeeeeeees 20 | Best pen 5 Ewes, under 2 years, N. M. Dart, : oo, a 
24 do Thos. Messenger... andcneroamaalaiaaton a 2d do y ’ Ge Bro: linda SE Baa 8 gah ad 8 
Best Heifer, 1 year old, James Q. Sheldon,,........--+.+0+ eosesce 2 | i Takes, ea en ree S 5 
do James 0. Sheldon 220200000 10 | Best pen 8 Buck Lambs, DZ. Gib sarees 8 
GRADE CATTLE—COWS, is — ~ it tee a . ye eorge Brow! EERE ITS: Morrell’s s Sher, 
‘ CRORE IRS s5c. sc scene ses sbeccebeces 
ae a 3 years old _ upwards, A Ihundy. Andover... hs | Best Samples of Wool, not less than 5 fleeces, George Brown, 8. Medal. 
3d do do F. Wood, Woodville, ..... 3 | SILESIAN MERINOES. 
Best Heifer, 2 years old, A. M. Undertil, Poughkeepsie,.......... 20 | Rost Dank, 2 years ane upwards, im. Chamberlain, Red Hook,.. a 
1 do CE SE kcaccoseptsiceecie ee of SEIS IONs 10 | 9 Rate Sa maa 
3d do A. heh vesutibGesiedal teed 5 | 2d do do George Brown... ..........--++0+ D 
oa a Helfer, 1 year, a OS eee . 5 Be st Buck, under 2 years, +! ‘m. L. Chamberlain, Rhinebeck, ..... 10 
2d do do | Marcus Ansley, Geneva,............... . 10/24 do a Vin, Chamberlain,......--..;--..--+0+ 8 
8d do ps C. Balcom, Painted Post,................ 5 | Best pen 5 Ewes, 2 years a upwards, Wm, Chamberlain,........ 10 
Best Heifer Calf, Joseph, pogmen, iss cee ccs ipgecee tas P 5 | i= - do G - do GO eee ee eee 8 
2d do do i ae piaaaiblaa eaten imnes rans, an 3 | v6 0 COTRE BYOWM,. . cee seeecesceeeecrceccees a 
MLLCH COWS OF ANY BREED. | Best pen 5 5 Ewes, wae * 2 years. 5 Chamberiain, jp jéedeb ewes ° ; 
Best Milch Cow, B. 8. Carpenter, ee pede osecedeeeted Mae Best pen 3 Buck asain Wm. Chamberlain,.....................02 3B 
24 do, do B. 8. Carpenter, ............. ee eer 10 | Best pen 3 Ewe Lambs, Wm. Chamberlain,...........2.-2-+-+0e+ee 5 
Discretionary—A. Holbert, Orange Co., for Milch Cows,.......... 20 a @ TOR 
. “en igen atime: FRENCH MERINOES. 
Seis wate peo gg ome OVER FIVE YEARS OLD. . #20 Best Buck, 2 years and upwards, L. J. Jones, Veteran,............ $10 
es % Vv Peeeeee eres seeereceesesececes eecceee 7 ’ + 7 7 > 
a. @& tienen. ....:;....... : "15 | | CROSS BREED OF FINE WOOL—SAXONS AND MERINOES. 
3d do do Thoinas Tufts, Gorham. Ontario Co.,......sees 5 | Best Buck, 2 years and upwards, J. Stickney,...... ses essesesescecs 10 
A premium of $20 was awarded to the town of Southport forten yo! ke 2d = do do R. Whipple & Son, North Bar- 
of Working Oxen. DD racisacteepaaneed Sete e teen ee eee e teeter ceesee teen ccesetcesesteceeee 5 
OXEN FOUR YEARS OLD = ‘a k, a B... Fr. J. a G. —— ——e eccccccece 10 
2d Best single yoke, C. W. Wadsworth, Geneseo,......... sosesndas ee od mag = v Fy years, J Suen rattsburgh,......--+-++06 8 
STEERS THREE YEARS OLD 3d do do cee Brown, Phelps,..............-.. 5 
Best single yoke, Enoch Ottley, .......ccccccccccccscccccscences -s-- $10 | Best pen, 5 Ewes, 2 years and upwards, E. G. Cook,... ........... 10 
The committee not being furnished with the evidence required by | 94 do we Whitney, Big Flats, 8 
the rules, make this award conditioned that previous to its payment | 3d do . R. Whipple & Son,..... 5 
such evidence must be furnished the Secretary. 1} aoe pen Ie Ewe Lennie, S oenee Brown... pen se ae ee Spay 3 
STEERS TWO YEARS OLD. 2 do ) Mn Seeteibeens+nseese orrell’s S si. 
Best single Yoke, Enoch Ottley,....... pnsriceRotigsneneetubnwed sna ae CROS Ss chide OF COARSE OR MIDDLE WOOL 
2d do = y Mf v ~~ orth, ...... Steet eeeeeeneeeeeeeeees * 3 | Best Buck, £ years and upwards, H. Bowen Jr., Medina........... #10 
3d do o FAT CATT % . ST AL L FED. teeccceecorore eee — pen 5 Ewes, 2 ae upwards, Ly —— 5 aaa Medina, . 
4n— i a oO 0 8, ey Per rrrr Te 
Rest Ox, 4 years and under 5, Samuel Balcom, Camphell,. .... $12 | Best pen 5 Ewes, under 2 years, H. Bowen Jr.,............0000ceee 10 
2d do = games Waaee orth, Geneseo,.. boned -- 8| Best pen 3 Ewe Lambs, Lyman EM eee <. 
3 o ao amue oa Di ittentemdtecececdoe . o FROM OUT OF THE STATE. 
3d best Cow, 4 Fears and upwards, M. C, Remington, Sennett, ... 4 | Long-Wooled—Best Buck, Geo. Miller, Markham, C. W,......+... $10 
FAT CATTLE—ON HAY AND GRASS. Do ne $ pen 5 Ewes, John Miller, Pickering, ©. W...: 10 
2d best Cow, 4 years and upwards, Jud. Smith, Wellsburgh, ...... $6 “ - —_ a i 3 ag ambe mgd Buck iamm- Miller, ; 
FOREIGN CATTLE. iddle-Wooled—Best Buc ohn Sne rampton, C, W.,....... 0 
ast S H Bull, 2 rs and upwards, Geo. Miller, Mark- Do Best pen 5 Ewes. John Snell, ...........-.eceeeee 10 
pee _eietegaaaamedamtade prrares Seo. Miler Mark" 415 | Recommended to John Snell, Brampton, C. W., ford Fai Wethers. 5 
ry Jersey Bull, 2 years and upwards, Henry Smith, 1 Swine. 
P eat vdaterad whee an aecuks Halle es eiter one sesie ee eae LARGE BREED, 
Class 3.-=-Sheep. Best Boar, 2 years oa and upwards, A. B. Benham, Dryden, ..... $10 
FAT SHEEP. 2d = do Cornelius Fornett,New-York, 5 
Best Long. Ww ooled, under 2 years, O. Howland, Auburn, ......... ¢5 | Best Breeding Sow, 2 years old and upwards, P, A. Smith, Elmira, 10 
21 do Amos F. Wood, Woodville,.... 3 | 2 do do J. D. Thompson, Horse- 
Best Middle-Wooled, 2 yearsand upwards, Chas. b, Meek, Catian: | 5 MeAdS sions ce signage ge gic coerce aia anees renee 10 
INE og. dis ak HK CRbO OES CONC 006s Ste Se Vd REN Sper eRinsdVhi6Nes.ceoeeee > ° ® ° e arS SHre 9s > 
: F 2d do do Py Te ied ctintoacch we kenee 5 
Me at Midi. ee ‘ : seamen mt _— bry Best - of Pigs, not less than 5, under 10 months, A. D, Griswold, 
it ttoc. . Meek, PR EM | LEP ok EE TE ne & ee: 3 BOUCNPOPLTE, . .cccccecess PYeTTTITITILI TTT TTT TT veeeeeneoesnes 
_ st C Aide Breed, 2 years and upwards, H. Bowen, Jr., Medina,.. 5 [ SMALL BREED. 
2d do do Lyman Murdock, Medina, 3 | Best Boar, 1 year old, A. M. Underhill, Poughkeepsie,............ $10 
sd do do Win. H. Coon, Morrell’s Shep. | 2d do do Amos F, Wood, Woodville, ................ 5 
Od best Cross-Breed, under 2 years, O. Howland,.................. 3 | “4 st .> ar, 6 months and under i year, — : =. -uhaaemee : 
NG-WOOLED—L STERS | 2c do do wt, A. ae 
Best Buck, 2 years ttl lane a wn ecuisidsesenes $10 | Best Breeding Sow, 2 years old and upwards, Amos F. Wood, ... 10 
Best Buck, under 2 years, A. 0. Brooks, Olean, Cattaraugus Co.,.. 10 | be st ween “uate 1 year old, — are, Ns icing oosnes 19 
9 1 do do ) ay 8 | Pe eeesecessceresesecs e 
2d pen 5 5 Ewes. 2 years and upwards, Amos F. Wood, ‘egal aes 10 | Best Sow, 6 months and — 1 year, Elihu Griffin,.............. - 8 
4 »g, unde ears, Amos F, Woo, 109 | 2d do ee) ee. are 4 
Best pen 5 Ewes, under 2 years, Amos F. Wo0014,...............56. “ oo ae 
94 best pen 3 Buck Lambs, H. J. Bentley, Veteran... Morreli’s Shep, | Best lot of Pigs, not less than 5, under 10 months, Amos F. Wood, 8 
E | 2d do do do Cor. Fornett, .. 


LONG-WOOLED—NOT LEICESTERS, 





Best Buck, 2 years and upwards, Luther R. Harris, Maine, ....... $10 | 
Rest Buck, under 2 years, Cooper Sayre, Phelps,................. at 
Best pen 5 Ewes, under BVICHE, COGDET BAITS, cocecccccceccavocccs 10 | 
Best pen 3 Buck Lambs, Luther R. Harris, ........................ 5 | 
Best pen 3 Ewe Lambs, Cooper Sayre,............ccccscccccccccecs 5 | 
Commend to Enoch Ottley, Phelps, Cotswold Lambs; L. R. Harris, | 
Maine, Broome Co,, 2 New Oxfordshire aged Ewes. | 
MIDDLE WOOLED, SOUTH DOWNS, | 
Best Buck, 2 years and upwards, O. Howl: ae $10 
2d do do E. Cook, Ellisburgh,......... 8 
ad do do Cc haat Hyatt, Owego, ........... 5 | 
Best Buck, under 2 years, Jacob Lorillard, New-Yotk.....1...227! 10 
2d do do Samuel i eainae , horndale,. Grea awta 8 
3d do do 5 
Best pen 5 Ewes, 2 years and epwards, Cl: > Hyatt 10 
Best pen 5 Ewes, under 2 years, Jacob Lorrill: urd, pocknascecoeecmess 10 
od do do Clark Hyatt,......... 5 
Best pen 3 Buck Lambs, ee Po tee 5 
Ben pen 3 Ewe Lambs, RES ERS 5 \ 
MIDDI E WOOLED, NOT SOUTH DOWNS, 
Be st Buck, 2 years and upwards, Jacob Lorrillard,................ $10 | 
2d do do Charles B. Meek, Canandaigua, 8 
3d do do C. Bassett, Coopers Plains,..... 5 
Best Buck, under 2 years, Henry Somerville, Ellicottville,........ 10) 
2d do do NS OS Sa & 
8d do do Thos, Messenger, Great Neck, Queens,. 5 
Best pen 5 Ewes, 2 years and upwards, Thos. Messenger,.......... 0 
2d do do OS Ee § 
8d as do DB, TOWIRG. o.cvcterciecess 5 
Be -et pen § See 8, er *y years, J: +. eS Sere 10 | 
2d Eas f 
Best pen 3 ; Buck L soahes Charies B. Mee < op Ss SA Ae 5 
9a do do Charies B. Meek, ....ccce.cs Morreli's Shep 
Jest pen 3 Ewe Lambs, Charles B. Meek,. ...............ccccccess 


.Morrell’s She, 


Thes. Messinge Muvvesosewee 


Sa do do 


; Canandaigua, 





I leave this prize list to speak for itself in preference to 


_ particularizing the individual contributions presented, both 


as showing better who were the principal exhibitors, and 


| because my time for the examination of all the Stock wasso 


limited, The Short-Horns,as represented by SHeLpon, Hart- 
son, CoRNELL, SHERWOOD, PAGE and others, and the Here- 


| fords, as represented by Corninc, Bowen and RemineTon, 
‘could not fail to have attracted the most superficial observer, 


Mr. THorne’s South-Downs—four vearlings, sired by im- 
. oS - 


vorted **112:” and the pen of five ewes which received 
i] ; 


the first prize at the late Canterbury exhibition of the 
| Royal English Society, and which have just been imported 
by Lorittarp of W estchester, together with a yearling 
buck, were equally admired; while the Shropshires, also 


exhibited by the latter gentleman, are oe the finest 


specimens of this breed I have ever seen. . B. Meek of 
showed both Shropshire an Hampshire 
| Downs—two fat wethers of the former, by a ram which 
he imported five years ago, from the descendants of ewes 

brought over by him shout the vear 1837—and, of the 
latter breeds, a Hampshire Ram, imported by Betts, and 
now three vears old, also a half-dozen ram lambs and three 
ewe lambs, 
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The exhibition of Long Wooled sheep was much indeb*- | 


ed te the contributions of Gro. Mitter and Joun Swevr 
of Canada West, both fresh from the Provincial Show at 
Hamilton, where the latter received 24 premiums upon his 
sheep, and I learned that at his County Fair in the interim 
he had taken 52 more. Cant, as usual, was the represen- 
tative of Mr. Chamberlain’s Silesian Merinoes, of which there 
were nine pens on the ground. 

Among the incidents of the Fair was the sale by J. M. 
SuERwoop of Auburn, of the following Short-Horns at the 
prices respectively annexed, which were, as it will be seen, 
exceedingly low: 


Name. Price, Purchaser. 

ee .. , $125 A. B. Conger, Haverstraw. 
Leas 100 do. do, do, 
ee eee TT eee 125 do. do, do. 
Red Rose 13th, .........0.00. 100 T. L. Harison, Canton. 
. eEe 45 T. W. Jones, New-Hampshire, | 
NN dniocccibewsbadctie 45 J, Edgar, Franklin, N. Y. 
Bcri—Rover, ......2.....00. 70 do. do, do. 

Ge eeacdsdsiucsssices ode A. B. Dickinson. 


On Friday the address was delivered by Hon. Jostan 
Quincy, Jr., of Boston, to a large audience. It was not 
over an hour in length, and was listened to with interest. 

—In conclusion. To the citizens of Elmira many thanks 
are due by the Farmers of the State, for their exertions 
to render every arrangement and detail as satisfactory and 
pleasant as possible. On no previous occasion, I tiink I 
am justified in saying, has the whole passed off more 
smoothly, The Officers of the Railroads connecting at 
Elmira, exerted themselves to facilitate the progress of 
affairs, and from beginning to end it has only been neces- 
sary that the wishes of the Executive Committee should 
be understood, to insure their speedy accomplishment. 
Much is due to Joun Harovp, our General Superintend- 
ent, who was closely engaged for a week or more pre- 
viously, as well as during the Exhibition, in explaining the 
requisites of the Society, and in organizing and systema- 


tizing more completely the arrangements of the Exhibi- | 


tion; he was assisted by an efficient police, and by active 
Superintendents in the various departments, with whose 
aid the wants both of Exhibitors and the public were pro- 
bably never more fully met. The attendance, in view of 
the weather, was very fair, and the receipts are over 
$9,000. To-day nearly everything has been promptly 
closed up, and we are leaving with the consolation that if 
others of our Meetings have brought more money into 
the Society’s exchequer, and elicited a larger exhibition 
from our more prominent breeders, few have been under- 
taken in any locality with more public spirit or carried out 
with more good-will,—and with the hope, I may also add, 
that few will have accomplished more in return, for the 
agricultural improvement of those who have joined to at- 
tend, either as exhibitors or spectators. L. H. T. 
eee 
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The situation of the grounds was quite picturesque, oc- 
cupying a portion of the plain two miles in breadth on 
which Elmira is built, and surrounded by the amphitheatre 
of hills beyond, several hundred feet in height, whose 
dense forests were richly variegated with the hues of 
autumn. The ground was dry, and with a natural drain- 
age; and the erections were ample and convenient. The 
following is a list of some of the principal structures: 


Se PS 5 usccyosevsveccsedesusteeasse 6 by 12 feet. 
ss cana enaeelns iudubcenebiene 6by9 do, 
RR RNR eal art Sota oe 7 by 12 do, 
RR ES OE 6 by 13 do. 
a al a ts a 6 by 13 do, 
ES ee eee eee 11 by 22 do. 
SE BEN inc vecicdoseccdoves 06s 10 by 22 do, 
I EE Sconce cu ac ced euch dwenandwxteuewe 100 by 22 do, 
I Met o.cckeccekeaseghessbbisteséessss 150 by 48 do. 
SB SEER EEE BOIS: 210 by 48 do, 
EE cna nweGecigkeia ckeddddswceneae 170 by 48 do, 
EY iiisdiundecedcssedacdenkewesscewe> HO by 6 do, 


Besides several refreshment halis each about 100 feet long, 
and a number of smaller buildings for the various offices. 
An area of about five acres was occupied with agricultural 
machinery. Asa single item in proof of the large amount 


of labor expended for this single week of exhibition, over 
six hundred thousand feet of lumber had to be drawn to 
the grounds for the various erections. 


Floral Hall, a large building 170 by 48 feet, simply but 
‘tastefully ornamented with festoons of evergreens, was 

densely filled with many collections of fruit, and with a 
| moderate display of flowers. The successive exhibitions of 
i this kind, and the increasing extent and number of the 
fruit collections, indicate the gradual but rapid progress of 
| fruit culture throughout the country, and the extensive in- 

troduction of the finer sorts. When the first State Fair 
was held at Syracuse, in 1841, the writer of these remarks 
'took the first and nearly only premium by a collection 
| which he carried in a basket on his arm ; now, at Elmira, 
many tons of excellent and showy specimens lined the long 
and broad tables, and single collections contained from one 
|} totwo hundred varieties of pears and apples, although but 
| few nurserymen appeared as exhibitors. Ettwancer & 





| Barry, as usual, took the lead, by presenting over 190 vari- 
| eties of finely grown pears, most of them of celebrated or 
| valuable sorts, and 194 varieties of the apple. Hovey & 
| Co. of Boston, sent about 140 varieties of pears, and 36 
| of apples. J. M. Marrison of Tompkins Co., brought 20 
|sorts of pears remarkable for their fine growth, among 
| which we measured Easter Beurres three and a half inches 
'each way in diameter, Clairgeaus four and a half inches 
long, and Diels four inches—also 20 sorts of apples, and 
| fine bunches of the Diana, Delaware, and other American 
| grapes. HaGerman of Starkey, Schuyler Co., ex- 
| hibited a large collection of apples, apparently about a hun- 
'dred sorts. E. Cornett of Ithaca, many sorts of apple, 
| pone and peach; C. B. Curtis of Phelps, a large list of 
| apples ; and Joun DonneLian of Monroe Co., fine general 
collection. Among other less extensive collections we ob- 
'served 88 sorts of pears from Truman BoarpMan of Tru- 
mansburgh ; 12 of apples and 12 of pears from A. Braman 
| of Ithaca; 26 fine sorts, including some new varieties wortliy 
| of notice, from J. Hitpreta of Big Stream Point; and 20 
each of pears and apples from N. Critrenpen of Ithaca, 
| A collection of some 20 sorts of exotic grapes was shown 
‘by E. Huntineton of Rome, among which we measured 
bunches of the Black Hamburgh 9 and 11 inches long, 
and there were also fine bunches of Wilmot’s New Ham- 
burgh. In addition to the collections, already noticed, from 
Ellwanger & Barry, they had 25 kinds of plums, and the 
Hartford Prolifie, Concord, Diana, Rebecca, Delaware, and 
other new American grapes. 

The Ontario Grape, grown at Port Dalhousie, C. W., 
and exhibited by O. F. Pressrey of Buffalo, excited much 
attention. The bunches measured eight inches long, and 
we were assured that some had weighed two and a half 


pounds. The berries were seven-eighths of an inch in di- 
ameter. They appeared to be well ripened, and Dr. 


Presbrey assured us that this sort had proved twenty days 
earlier than the Isabella and ten earlier than the Concord. 
; The berries are nearly free from pulp, possessed little or 
'no foxiness, were juicy and quite agreeable, and mode- 
|rately high flavored. They appeared most nearly to re- 
semble the Isabella class. 

The Exhibition of IMpLEMENTS was extensive and con- 
tained much that was interesting and valuable. The col- 
|lection of mowers and reapers comprised most of the 
celebrated sorts, formerly noticed or described in our col- 
| umns, in which evident improvements either in construc- 
| tion or finish were visible. A novelty, in the form of a 
| potato digger, was attached to Kirby’s mower, and is said 
| to have succeeded well. The bar of knives is replaced 
with a curved blade or scoop, which runs under the hills, 
and to the rear of which iron fingers are attached which 
are vibrated by the machinery, and thoroughly shake out 
all the potatoes from the earth. The cost of this attach- 
ment. is $25—more than some good potato digging imple- 
‘ments. Russell’s Screw-power Mower and Reaper’ substi- 
| tutes the endless screw for gearing, and on a brief trial is 
said to have proved successful. A fine exhibition of horse 
powers was made by C. E. Pease, Emery Brothers, and 
others. Emery had two or three ingenious improvements, 
One consisted in a governor or brake for regulating the 
velocity of the rolling platform, and preventing any acci- 
dent to the horses in ease the band should be thrown off 
or the resistance be otherwise withdrawn. Another im- 
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provement is the attached revolving rake, the teeth of | ice water. The ice js placed in a hopper-like box or vault, 


which are protruded on the lower side, and withdrawn on 
the upper side, by a simple and ingenious contrivance,— 
tle teeth being set on an axle nearer the lower side of 
the hollow case through which they are thrust in opera- 
tion. Hickok’s neat and simple cider press, and Emery’s 
eflicient one, were in operation—tlhe latter with its three 
screws acting together, operates with great satisfaction. 
The excellent cider mill of Krauser’s invention was ex- 
hibited by C. E. Pease, of Albany. Among horserakes, 
Houston & King’s wire-tooth wheel rake appeared to be 


one of the best, the workmen riding on a seat, and moving | 


a lever for the deposite of each load of hay. A simple 
contrivance of value, was Prindle’s patent clevis pin, 
quickly put in a whiffletree, and incapable of dropping out 
while in use. This little convenience cannot fail to be 
appreciated by plowmen and teamsters. 


There was a good display of farm wagons and earts from | 


different contributors, and also several beautiful specimens 
of pleasure carriages from James Goold & Co. of Albany. 

s3rown’s improved wagon brake, of which a model was 
exhibited, both as applicable to sleighs and wagons, is so 
made as to operate whenever the weight is sufficient to 
drive the load forward on the horses. However perfect 
or otherwise this form of construction may be, the princi- 
ple of a self-acting brake is an important one, and should 
not be lost sight of. The cast-iron feed trough, manufae- 
tured by Milton Alden of Auburn, is a neat, simple and 
convenient contrivance; one balf of the trough being al- 
ternately covered with a convex cast-iron lid, so that the 
animals may be excluded until the feed is deliberately 
placed in the trough. 

A great number and -quite a diversity in construction, 
characterized the collection of straw-cutters. Those work- 
ing by horse power must ultimately be resorted to by far- 
mers, as a hand-machine is too slow in its work for a large 
or even a moderate herd of animals. Those working by 
a rotary cut mu3t therefore be regarded as most valuable. 
Among these, we were especially pleased with Mumma’s 
patent machine. The four knives cut with the cylindrical 
mvtion, and their exterior is made to form a portion of a 
true cylinder, the interior only being ground off in sharp- 
ening, which always leaves the cutting edge at the same 
exact line, and hence this cutter is always “in order” 
until the knives are worn out. It crushes the stalks in the 
act of passing them through the feeding-rollers. It may 
be worked with horse power, and cuts three-cighths of an 
inch long. The price is thirty dollars. 


cut upwards, and thus avoid the accumulation of sand 
and dirt on the bed, which dulls the cutters. These ma- 
chines have a neat and compact appearance. Two other 
kinds, of similar construction, were exhibited by A. Gor- 
don of Rochester, besides which there were a number of 
others, of various degrees of merit, and many operating 
the lever or single knife. 

Domestic Hatw had about the usual display of the vari- 
ous kinds of household furniture, and numerous articles 
of domestic manufacture. Pouttry Hat was well filled 
with a good display of domestic fowls; the VEGETABLE 
HALL was rather meagre, but had some excellent speci- 
mens; and Datry Hai was well furnished with butter 
and cheese, and many specimens of grains and grass-seed. 

It afforded gratification to observe the increased num- 
ber of contrivances for relieving domestic toils, and among 
them several butter workers, a large number of washing 
machines, and a variety of churns. Doubtless among all 
these, some will prove on trial (the only sure test) to be 
really valuable. Palmer's extensive silk and thread reels, 
made of stiff wire and neatly constructed, and sold at 
about 50 cents each, appeared to a good household con- 
trivance. Among sewing machines, that of Ladd, Web- 
ster & Co, attracted much attention for its handsome stitch 
and the facility with which it sews thin muslin, and thick 
leather, even the fourth of an inch in thickness. 


Bartlett’s Refrigerator is a well arranged and apparently 
an admirable contrivance for keeping fresh meats, fruits, 
&e., and affording at the same time a constant sunply of 


Another good re- | 
volving cutter was Cumming’s patent, the knives of which | 


from which the ice water settles into a amahl reservoir be- 
| sow, and is drawn off by a stop-cock. 

ETE 

| DISCUSSIONS AT THE STATE FAIR. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE Co. GENTLEMAN AND CULTIVATOR, 








Culture of Indian Corn. 
At the State Fair at Elmira, meetings for discussion were 
| held in the evenings, at which much interesting informa- 
‘tion was elicited. On Tuesday evening the subject dis- 
cussed was the culture of Indian corn. 

The Hon. T. ©. Pevers of Genesee county, presided. 
Speakers were limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. Brainarp of Attica, N. Y., plants corn on an in- 
‘verted sod. Spreads the manure on the sod and plows it 
Does not “hill” the corn. Thinks eorn fodder val- 
Cutis up the corn at the roots. In a good season 
|this gives most corn, In a poor season there is not so 
‘much gain as compared with topping. Never knew the 
full value of cornstalks till Jast winter, when fodder was so 
‘scarce. He chaffed his stalks and straw — two-thirds 
istalks and one-third straw. His horses did well on it. 
| Horses fed on corn Jeaves never had the heaves. 

Tt. C. Perers said chaffed stalks were good for horses. 
| He did not believe in deep plowing for corn. He would 
like to hear from others on this point. 

|. .& Watratu, Canton, St. Lawrence county, thoaght 
corn amore profitable crop than hay, which was the prin- 
cipal crop in his county. Planted bis corn on greensward, 
| 34 feet apart each way. Hen manure excellent for corn, 
Had raised 80 bushels per acre. He planted the smail 
eight-rowed and King Philip varieties, Cultivates by us- 
ing the horse-hoe both ways. Does not hill. 

Mr. Brocktanp of Duchess county, tried an experi- 
ment two years ago. He drew out 12 loads of manure 
| per*’acre on a one year old clover sod. He then threw the 
‘land up into ridges four feet apart, and, as understood, 
| then cross-plowed so as to form hills four feet apart, with 
the mannre in the cenire. He had 71 bushels on an acre, 
‘and the whole field of ten acres averaged 62 bushels per 
‘acre. He planted the eight-rowed Canada corn. Put a 
| handful of plaster and ashes in each hill. Thought this 
_method of culture would give large crops—but it was tuo 
'much labor for general adoption. 
| Joun 8S. Perrizone of Manchester, Vt., thonght the va- 
'lue of cornstalks for fodder depended on the number of 
‘““nubbins” the boys left in at husking! Would not top 
corn if he had grass enough. If grass was searee would 
cut up the corn, Corn that is topped makes good fodder. 
The stalks, when topped, of a crop of corn that would yield 
4() bushels per acre, are equal in value to a ton anda half 
of hay. When corn land is left bare in winter the strong 
‘winds blow off the fine soil, and on the side hills mueh of 
‘the richest portion of the soil is washed away. By top- 
; ping the corn and Jeaving the butts standing on the land, 
| this blowing and leaching is prevented. If he had regard 
| simply to the amount of fodder he,could get, he would eut 
up the corn at the roots; if he had regard to the soil, he 
would top the corn. 

S. Watratn thought cutting up gave more fodder, 
and thus enabled you to keep more stock, and to make 
more manure, and thus enrich the land. The increase of 
manure thus obtained would more than compensate for the 
‘injury done by blowing and washing. 

Gen. MarsHatt of Wheeler, Steuben county, thought 
| farmers made a great mistake in being in such a hurry at 
planting time. They thought every year they would do 
| better next time, but when the time came they were in just 
/as great a hurry as ever. It does not pay to let boys do 
‘the planting. It would be more profitable to pay a man 
| that would do the work properly, $5.00 a day. His soil 
was a gravelly loam. He drew out coarse manure on clo- 
ver sod, and then turns it in as deep as he can and do the 
_work well. Then rolls if necessary, and harrows till the 
ground is in good condition. Plants four feet apart each 

way. He smears the seed with soft-soap heated in a ket- 
‘tle, and then dries it till planted. The soap softens the 
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seed and causes it to germinate more vests, while tar 
retards germination, He hoped farmers would try soft- 
svap—and we hope so toa The idea stvikesus favorably. | 
Had used hen manure mixed with anleached ashes, half | 
and half, a handful in each hill, with good effect. On the | 
right kind of land corn is the most profitable crop a farmer | 
can raise. Feeds the stalks to his cows. In reply toa 
question, he said he never fed stalks to sheep. Gives his 
sheep straw, with a little grain, 

Mr. Pious of Onondaga County, prefers a clover lay of 
two years old. Plows under twenty loads of manure per | 
acre. Does not plow more than six inches deep. Har. 
rows and then puts on a two-horse cultivator, Plants 
three feet apart each way. Uses a horse-hoe freely, but | 
does hot hand-hoe, at least but very little. Uses ashes 
and plaster. Expense of cultivation from $8 to $10 per 
acre. Does not like much hill, Will uot pay to hand- | 
hee much, Has raised from 180 to 185 bushels of ears 
per acre. Thinks corn more profitable than any other 
crop he raises. Does not top his corn; cuts it up by the 
roots. Thinks the fodder very valuable. Last year, on 
the stalks from ten acres of corn, he kept 150 sheep 
and twelve cows to the Ist of March. Thev had access 
to a straw stack. Raises the large eight rowed yellow | 
corn—ears from eight to twelve inches long. In reply to | 
a question, he said he had raised the white variety but | 
liked the yellow better. Does not like the Dutton. 

T. C. Perers spread the manure out on sod-land in the 
fall, and plowed it under in the spring four inches deep. 
He had tried planting three feet apart each way and three 
and a half one way and three feet the other. The thick 
planting gave most fodder, but less in proportion to the | 
stalks. He chaffs his fodder. Has tried an experiment | 
to determine the relative value of cornstalks and timothy | 
hay. Both were chaffed and steamed. 
the cornstalks gave the most milk. The great secret of 
success in corn culture is to have the ground made very 
fine before planting. Never hills his corn. Never hand- 
hoes, except to kiil Canada thistles. In reply to a ques- 
tion, he said he would not save his manure from the spring | 
crops for the sake of applying it in the fall, but would use | 
all he had on hand in the fall. He liked to make all the | 
manure he could during the summer. | 

| 


Soton Rosinson, of the New-York Tribune, was called 
out, and said he had purchased what was called a “ worn- 
out” farm in Westchester county, because he was tired of | 
living on the pavements of New-York. Some of the land | 
had not been plowed for thirty years. He put in the plow 
as deep as he could get it for the stones, and then followed 
with a subsoil plow. He drilled in the corn, in drills three 
feet apart, and dropped the seed ten inches apart in the 
drills. He planted the Improved King Philip variety, 
which was the best he had ever seen in the State of New- 
York. The season was very dry, and the corn did not do | 
much at first, but he had a splendid crop after all. He 
cut it up (this year) the middle of September. He would | 
cut up as soon as the best ears are well glazed. The fod- 
der from this crop of corn was worth more per acre than | 
the best crop of hay per acre in his neighborhood. If cut 
rather green and well cured, and afte rwards chaffe d, he 
thought cornstalks as good as the best timothy hay for 
horses and eattle. A gentleman at Springfield, Mass., had 
informed him that he had proved by actual experiment, 
that nine pounds of cornstalks chaffed and steamed were | 
equal to twenty-five pounds fed in the usual way. 

The Hon. A. B. Dickinson of Steuben Co., was loudly 
called for. He thought climate had as much to do with 
the culture of corn as soil. The soils of England are as 
good as in this country, but they could not grow corn. 
The climate was not hot enough. This very valley in 
which we are now, is one of the best corn growing regions 
in the country. It requires more labor to grow corn here 
than in the Sciota or the Miami valleys, but he had never 
seen as heavy crops there as here and in Western New- 
York. He had bought thousands of acres of corn in the 
western States, but never saw a crop ef 60 bushels per acre 
on weighed 60 Ibs. per bushel. Has seen a crop here of | 
20 bushels per acre. In regard to deep or shallow plow- |) 





I, 


The cows having | 


| condition, 


/as a cabbage-plant, and shiver in winter 


ling, he would sie just as deep, and no deenhn dun the 
best soil went. If the land had been plowed deep before, 
‘and was rich to that depth, he would plow that depth, but 
he would not turn up raw, poor soil for corn. In plowing 
be careful to cover all grass and weeds. The distance of 
planting depended on the richness of the soil, and on the 
variety. Here the object should be to plant a variety that 
is sure to ripen, even if it issmall, Plants such a small, 

arly variety in drills three feet apart, and 20 inches apart 
in the drills, leaving three plants in a hill, In regard to 
| hoeing ; the soil here is apt to crust over and he liked to 
break this crust nearer the hill than could be done by the 
horse hoe. At the west the corn shot up rapidly, and 
hand hoeing was unnecessary. He thought good stalks 


| were better than poor hay, but that there is as much virtue 


in an acre of cornstalks as in an acre of hay is ridiculous. 
| Hay will fatten cattle, stalks will not. 


Second Evening=-Sheep Husbandry. 


Joun Wapve of C. W., stated that he finds it advan- 
tageous to feed well,—gives his sheep “‘all they want,” 
‘but has never measured the quantity. He prefers the 
_long-wooled breeds, and shears about 8 Ibs. of washed 
| wool per head. In order to keep up the vigor and hardi- 
'ness of the Leicesters, he has to cross them with the l: arger 
}and stouter Cotsw olds. He remarked that Bakewell pro- 
| cured all the best animals he could find around him, and 

bred from them in-and-in, which injured their stamina, 
/and rendered necessary a resort to Cotswold blood. 

Joun 8S. Perrizone of Vermont, had long been con- 
vinced that for a farmer who has but 50 or 75 sheep, it is 
| best to keep the larger mutton breeds; but for a flock 300 
| to 1,000, the fine-wooled would be the most profitable. 
A common cause of failure is in allowing the animals to 
run down in condition in autumn, at atime when the 
amount of feeders has increased by the growth of lambs, 
and the feed lessened. He regarded it important to have 
plenty of pasture and hay, which will maintain a good 
but remarked ‘ “gi ‘ain will do no hurt.” He 
keeps them close and well sheltered during winter, and 
‘never lost but two lambs, which were by accidental injury. 
He said that one great secret of success was to attend to 
their flocks personally, and good care would be the result 
—he never knew a man to look at his pig while it was 


| feeding unless it was fine and fat—the man who has poor — 


animals always gives the food and then runs away. He 
never sells his best, but always keeps his best sheep—he 


keeps a record, and has them all registered, and no one 


ean buy of him any that are marked “best.” He does not 


| like excessively gummy sheep, and has known one to shear 
| 22 Ibs., 
w ooled’ one of 13 Ibs. ; yet many differ from him, because 
every one thinks ‘ 


but give less wool when washed than a clean- 


‘my sheep are best.” He said gummy 
sheep are less protected from the cold, and are as tender 
like a man with 
fever and ague. 

Baker of Urbana, Steuben Co., has kept fine- 
wooled sheep—his management is to give his lambs a very 
little grain beginning in October, and continuing till win- 
ter—he then yards them where there is always a supply of 


| water, feeds them in racks twice a day just what they will 


eat and no more. He has never raised the coarse-wool 


| breeds—his fleeces are not gummy, and yield 4} to 44 lbs, 


per head, and sometimes more — Ile winters 400 head in 
a barn divided into three parts by a low board fence. The 


proceeds of his flock vary considerably, but average about 


two dollars per head annually. He is very particular to 
feed them always at the same time of day, with great 
regulatity. He gives straw only a part of the time—if 
given constantly, he would add grain. He maintained 
that there is nothing like a flock of sheep to keep up the 
fertility of land; has kept 800 sheep a year on something 
less than 200 acres of land, including the hay and pasture 


‘for them; and has made the land so fertile as to raise 120 


bushels of shelled corn on an acre. He feeds potatoes, 
beets, or carrots, to the ewes 20 days before lambing, and 
re ards potatoes as the richest food, aud beets the easiest 
raised on his land. 
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Gen. Harmon of Monroe Co., commeneed sheep hus- 
bandry with the fine-wooled or Merino. After a few years, 
he crossed with Leicester,—then gave up the cross, and 
returned to the fine-wools. He greatly prefers the latter 
on his fertile wheat lands; finds their compact fleeces will 
keep the water out, and for this reason are hardier than 
the long and open-wooled. When he first crossed with 
the latter, he gave twenty-five dollars for the use of a long- 
wool ram for 25 ewes, and then bought for $50 another 
ram of the same kind, but would have made money had 
he given $50 to the man to keep him away. That was the 
amount of his experience with long-wool sheep. He does 
not allow ewes to have lambs under three years, and the 
fleeces average about five pounds. From 330 sheep he 
sold the last two years $700 worth of- wool yearly—two 
years ago he had abont 100 lambs, which he sold for $200, 
making $900 yearly proceeds. He oecupies less than 200 
acres, with mixed husbandry, feeds but little hay, but 
straw, corn, oats, and some bran—feeds in racks made of 
upright sticks set in holes bored in plank, nine inches 
apart, where the animals eat’quietly without molesting each 
other. He washes the fleeces on the sheep till the water 
runs clear from them, and shears five to eight days after- 
wards, Shearers offered to do the work for six cents per 
head or for $1.75 per day—he accepted the former, but 
so large were the fleeces that they could make but $1.50 
per day. He has fed his flock on 25 acres of reclaimed 
swamp, but remarked ‘‘ there is no tallow in this land,” it 
would merely keep the sheep but would not fatten them. 


Lewis F. Auten of Black Rock, stated that he had kept | 


sheep about 25 years, and that he has found it to depend 
entirely on circumstances whether sheep raising, Or coarse 
or fine wooled animals are profitable. He related the an- 
ecdote of the builders of the city wall—the mason advised 
stone, the carpenter wood, while the tanner thought the 
wall would be toughest if made of sole leather. So every 
man had his preference with sheep. It is important to 
look to circumstances—along the line of the railroads and 
near cities the South Down sheep are best, being easily 
sent to market as mutton—in more remote regions he 
would select the Merino. He sells the South Down at $5 


or $6, and sometimes $8 or $9, per head, and his lambs | 
In answer to | 


for $2.50—the wool at 40 cents per pound. 
a question whether he could distinguish different breeds 
by the taste of the mutton in thin slices, he said he could 
—and remarked that fine wooled ;animals secreted much 
grease and thus prevented proper perspiration, and that he 
could ‘taste the wool” in the meat.* He does not like the 
larger coarse wool animals, remarking that Canadians, who 
raise them so largely, have their foreign predilections—he 
had seen ewes of these sorts in Canada weighing 200 Ibs. 
and rams between 300 and 400 Ibs., “‘and as fat as they 
could roll ”—he defied any man to ea‘ a full meal of them 
—they were sent to the St. Nicholas and other large hotels 
in New-York, made a great show on the tables, and were 
much admired, but only a pound or two could be eaten off 


of a twenty-five pound piece, and the rest went to the tal- | 


low chandler—one might as well try to eat a cake of tal- 
low. Roots should be fed cautiously to sheep, or they will 
scour, the danger being greater here than in England. 

H. Bowen, jr., of Orleans Co., has raised both kinds of 
sheep, and coarse wooled for the past seven or eight years. 
He lives about 30 miles this side of L. F. Allen’s, and also 
in a fine wheat region, and finds the coarse wools the most 
profitable for such lands, contrary to the expressed opinions 
of some previous speakers, His animals have averaged 
about 150 Ibs., and sell for $5 to $10 or $12 per head, 
while the Merinos bring only $3. They have averaged six 
pounds of wool, which has sold at 31 cents per pound— 





* J. Harris of the Genesee Farmer, stated subsequently at the same 
meeting, that he had always been an advocate of the same views; 
but being subsequently at John Johnston's, the latter had a very fine 
saddle of mutton on his table, and called on him to test his theory. 
“ What kind of sheep is this mutton from 2?” asked the host. ‘* Why,” 
replied he, “it appears to possess all the excellence of the South 
Down, but its size indicates the Leicester. It must be the South 
Down.” Other gentlemen present concurred in its excellence. “ 


isthe Saxon Merino ?"* remarked John Johnston, to the surprise of all, 
and to the utter demolition of the beautiful theory. 


some have yielded 8 lbs. He thinks they are a eross of 
Cotswold and Leicester, and says they have a compact 
fleece, and not loose and open, as had been previously ob- 
jected to. He would prefer to have the sheep eat off his crop 
of clover and yield their, nanure, to plowing in the green 
crop. 

L. F. ALLEN thorght on heavy soi} it would be best to 
plow in the clover—that it would render the soil looser— 
but that on a light soil, the sheep manure might be best. 

SoLon Rosinson said the South-Down brings the best 
price in New-York city,—and next to these, the long wool 
sheep of Canada—that generally the largest careass (such 
as had been asserted as “only fit for the tallow chandler” 
brought the highest price per ponnd. Common butchers 
did not distinguish the differenee,—‘“‘ their taste was to 
make the most money they could,”—but a class of first- 
rate retail market butchers pay a higher price for the best. 
He stated that early lambs, well fattened on grass, from 
New-Jessey, brouglit, first in the season, five dollars per 
head, and afterwards three to four doilars—and that a 
distinguished farmer up the river buys western ewes, 
breeds with them from his South-Down rams, and sells 
both in autumn for about $7 for each ewe and lamb. 


Raising Corn and Oats. 
The Chairman (T. C. Perers) said in explanation of his 
| remarks on a previous evening, that the field planted in 
| hills three feet apart was good—but in the field three and 
| and a half feet apart the ears were larger, and there was 
consequently more corn for the number of stalks, not more 
on the land. He was satisfied that we often greatly over- 
estimate the products of cornfields. He found there were 
400 grains on an eight-rowed ear, and that it required 
four such ears, shelled, to make a pound when properly 
dry after midwinter. Four such ears, as an average, on a 
hill of four stalks, was as much as farmers usually get from 
a good crop—this would give but 56 to 58 bushels per 
acre, and he thought the man did well who obtained 40 
bushels per acre. At three feet apart, there would be 
about 1200 more pounds or 20 bushels more per acre, if 
the ears were equally large. Asa proof that thick seed- 
|ing was not always best, he stated that J. W. Hyde had 
sowed only eight bushels of oats on four acres, (two bush- 
els per acre) the land formerly a black ash swamp, but not 
drained, and having thrashed all, and measured it heap- 
ing, there were 107 bushels per acre. Others present 
mentioned very heavy crops obtained by sowing eight 
bushels, not on four, but on only one acre. 

Crocker of Broome Co. had planted a piece of 
corn (3 acres) on which 60 large loads of rotted manure 
| per acre had been applied, in hills four feet by 18 inches, 
4 or 5 stalks to a hill, and all was well saved—he had not 
yet husked it. On the other hand T. C. Peters said his 
| corn on the richest land, had grown so rank and thick, as 
to yield the least corn. Some mistake was, however, 
| supposed to have been made. 
Grass and Irrigation. 


A. B. Dickinson alluded to his assertion of last evening 
that he could make a heavier growth of grass with clay 
than with manure. ‘‘One load of the poorest clay that 
you can find in Chemung,” said he, “is better than two 
loads of muck even on clay land.” ‘‘ Grass is the all-im- 
portant crop of the United States—all countries (with the 
exception of China,) where grass don’t grow, become im- 
poverished, and the inhabitants leave them; but all coun- 
tries where grass grows abundantly, become richer.” On 
grass land, one load of manure placed on the surface is 
worth two plowed in—and the clay would be of no benefit if 
plowed in, (except on sand,) while a load of clay carried 
on by irrigation, is worth two loads of muck. Irrigation, 
effected by muddying the water, and continued yearly for 
five or six years, will give more grass than any manuring, 
| by mulching the roots, and making the grass grow stiffer, 
|and solider. He had a rank growth of meadow this year, 
| but because it did not stand, it heeame really half a ton 
| to a ton less per acre, than some other portions. The run- 
| ning on of the clay must be done late in autumn, in win- 
| ter, or very early in spring. Fresh soil is plowed up, and 
‘the water streams being turned on, carry it off, by stir- 
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ring, to the grass land. He has found that irrigating with 
clear water is greatly inferior to this treatment. He has 
had a little over 4} tons per acre of hay. Solon Robinson 
showed him a bunch of hay selected from the New-York 
market, consisting of about two-thirds ox-eye daisy and 
one-third June grass, but Maj. Dickinson cast it from him 
with contempt, and said he would not cut such grass. In 
answer to a question, he said he could easily and effectu- 
ally destroy the daisy by deep plowing with the double 
Michigan plow. Where he cannot irrigate he manures on 
the surface, when the ground is hard in summer, on the 
most sterile spots, and not by any means when thie soil is 
wet and soft. He sows of grass seed per acre, one peck 
of timothy, one of clover, four quarts of red top, two of 
white clover, and two of blue grass. 
-e 


TOAD FLAX OR SNAP DRAGON. 


Messrs. Eprrors—Enclossd I send you a weed that 
made its appearance on my farm about three years ago in 
a single small patch, which was taken but little notice of. 
Since then it has multiplied its patches at a fearful rate. 
It spreads very rapidly, and entirely runs out the grass. 
Last fall I put some old fish brine on a patch of it, which 
seemed to kill it for the time, but this year it is the most 
luxuriant patch on the farm. If you can inform me 
through your columns its name, and the best way to ex- 
tirpate it, you will greatly oblige one subscriber, and per- 
hups many. B. P. Bossins. Springfield, Mass. 

This plant is the notorious Snap Dragon or toad-flax, 
one of the worst weeds that can obtain a foot-hold in land, 
As we have very frequent inquiries 
in relation to it, we copy from the ( 
article on Werps in the Illustrated 
Annual Register for 1861, the follow- 
ing description and cut :— 

Toap FLax or Snap DraGon, some- 
times called “‘ Butter and Eggs” from 
the color, (Linaria vulgaris.)—An 
exceedingly troublesome and perni- 
cious weed, extending now through 
the Northern and Middle States. The 
root is perennial and creeping; the 
whole plant very smooth; the flowers 
somewhat in the form of lips, the 
outer part pale yellow, the palate 
tinged with orange, and each flower 
furnished with a horn or spur half an 
inch long. It grows one or two feet 
high and quite erect. It is common 
in many places along roadsides, fences, 
and in pastures. Cattle will not eat 
it, nor the grass it grows with.— 
Spreading in dense patches, it soon 
prevents the growth of other plants, 
It is difficult to eradicate—the best 
mode is repeated plowing and harrow- 
ing. 














ToapD FLax, 
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Bringing Home the Cows---Milking. 





Among my memories of boy-life on the farm, how fresh- 
ly still comes up one of twilight time—the “ bringing 
home the cows” from their woodland pasture. The “only 
boy” for years, many a score of autumn eves have I ex- | 


plored the “big marsh” and the “sugar bush,” both bor- | 


dered and islanded, here and there, with grass for the | : 4 q 
| yet I hope its readers will excuse thus much of a flight. 


wandering kine; and time and again “the sun was low” 
on our horizon, whatever it may have been “on Linden’s 
hills,” ere I found them. How I hurried to get back 
through the strip of woods, stumbling along in the fast | 
deepening shadows, half-afraid of the loneliness and the ; 
hooting owls, aad conscience-smitten for my tardiness in | 
starting. How often, too, was the evening air filled with | 
the songs and shouts with which I strove “to keep my | 
eourage up,” until “ out of the woods,” and in sight of the | 
barn on the hill. Coming through the open fields, I could ! 





always on pleasant eves, see, and often mocked, the night- 
hawk, who seemed to gasp for breath when he swooped 
down from his lofty circlings. 

But now-a-days we are told it is not “ boy’s work” to 
bring home the cows, We were* taught then, that they 
must not be driven hurriedly home at night, if ease in 
milking and full pails are desired. Not only will they give 
less milk, but it will produce less butter or cheese, quart 
for quart, than where their quite is carefully guarded. The 
Homestead says: “A dairyman complains of the season 
us bad for the dairy, but his neighbors say, the training of 
shepherd's dogs is worse than the season ;” as much as to 
say that the cows are “‘ worried to death” by their canine 
drivers, The same paper says that the astonishing yield 
occasionally claimed for single dairies, depends on several 
causes—not the least among them is careful driving. “ In- 
quiring out one of three large reports, we found that the 
owners, the man and his wife, not only did all their milk- 
ing themselves, but they always brought and drove their 
own cows.” But this cannot always be done. The boys 
must very generally ‘ bring home the cows ;” but let me 
admonish them to take plenty of time for it, and let the 
cows take their time, and due order of precedence. I 
shall not blame them, however, if they throw sticks when 
the ‘“‘ master cow” takes her stand in the gap, and refuses 
to let any other pass save at her own queenly will and 
pleasure. 

Not many years passed by before I had not only to 
drive the cows, but to milk—had a pail of my own, and 
my favorites of the herd. And let me say that milking 
is a good deal of an art; one which few boys do well, 
though it is one on which much of the profit of the dairy 
depends. From observation and experience, I offer the 
following hints as important. There must be good tem- 
per, and a good stock of patience to begin with. In deal- 
ing with a cow, as with a human learner, be kind and firm; 
show them what you wish, that they can do it readily, and 
that it must be done. I always like a one-legged stool to 
sit upon when milking. With such, one can move readi- 
ly, and inequalities of the ground make no difference. 
Have a little clean water to wash the teats off in the morn- 
ing, if they lie in the dirt, and if you need any thing to 
moisten them, use water, not milk, for that purpose. Milk 
gently and evenly, but as rapidly as possible, and be sure 
to milk clean—draining the last drop, which is always the 
richest in cream, from the teats. Failure in this respect 
rapidily diminishes the quantity of milk furnished by the 
cow; indeed, the method usually practiced in drying off a 
cow, is to but half milk her. Let the milking time be as 
regularly as possible at the same hour in the day, morn- 
ing and evening, and each cow have the same milker, as 
far as convenient. The quiet of the yard should be care- 
fully preserved, 


But (if you will allow me) another reminiscent para- 
graph. What pleasanter rural scene can greet the eye 
than that of the cows returning from their pastures, so 
calmly and leisurely, full-fed and well supplied with milk— 
receiving the milker’s attentions with quiet satisfaction, 
“chewing the end of sweet” and tender hesbage. Many 
a bright memory comes back, as I think of “ milking 
time” and its associations. I can see the stars come out, 
one by one, in the twilight sky; I can hear the cheep of 
the tree-toad upon some mossy rail; the bats are whirring 
above us in many a circling flight, and my mother’s song 
comes to my ear from across the yard. Longfellow has 
woven such a scene into one of his poems, and looking 
back upon it, through the haze of years, it does scem 
poetical. But your paper has to do with the practical, 


MapcLe Hit, N. Y., Sept. 12. B. 
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Buckwneat Straw.—J. A. Hubbard, writing to the N. 
E. Farmer from a locality in Maine, where this grain is 
very extensively grown, says that buckwheat straw “is 
injurious to young pigs, and if they lay in it, it will set 
them crazy, and they will finally die. It is hurtful to hogs 
and young stock to run through it when green, making 
their head and ears sore and itch very much.” 
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Practical Farming in Onondaga County. 

We propose by permission of Mr. Seeretary Jonnson to 
make some extracts from the Agricultural Survey of On- 
ondaga County, which appears in the Transactions of our 
State Society for 1859, from the pen of Hon. Gro, Geppes. 
From the chapter entitled ‘Practical Agriculture,” of 
which we are favored with advance sheets we select the 
following on 

Culture of Tobacco. 

The cultivation of tobacco, as a crop, was commenced 
in this county in 1845, by Chester Moses and Nahum 
Grimes, both of the town of Marcellus. They joined in 
hiring a man from Connecticut, who was skilled in the 
culture. In 1846, Col. Mars Nearing, then of the town of 


Salina, raised ten acres; and very soon others engaged in 
a small way, in raising this crop. By the census of 1855, 
it appears that in the preceding year there was raised, in 
the whole county, 4714 acres, yielding 554,987 pounds ; 
which gives as the average yield, 1,178 pounds to the acre. 
It is thought that this crop pays a better profit, on suita- 
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The Tobacco Plant in full Blossom. 
ble ground, when skillfully handled, than any other raised 
here. Expensive buildings are first necessary ; then high 
manuring, careful and laborious cultivation, accompanied 
with skill, anda sacrifice of manure for other crops-—un- 
less it can be purchased—are to be taken into the account 
by any person who intends to enter on its cultivation. In 
the immediate vicinity of manure that can be purchased, 
this crop is increasing; perhaps it is in other places, but 
what the effeets may be on the profits of other crops, 
there has not been sufficient time to determine since the 
introduction of what is now a staple. Mr. Benjamin 
Clark of Marcellus, who is perhaps better acquainted with 
the facts in regard to the culture of tobacco than any oth- 
er man here, estimates the production of 1859, as of the 
value of $150,000: of which he estimates marcellus as 
producing $25,000 worth; Skaneateles $10,000; Van 
suren $20,000; Lysander $10,000 ; Manlius $8,000 ; Ca- 
millus $5,000; Geddes $4,000; Salina 38,000: Elbridge 
$6,000; Onondaga $8,000, and the residue divided aniong 
the other towns. ; 

From Mr. Clark, the following facts and estimates in re- 
gard to this crop are derived: 


A warm, rich, well drained and mellow soil should be | 


bad, and then twenty-five loads of rotten barn-yard ma 
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nure should be pat on an acre. The land being in high 
condition, this amount of manere will be consumed by a 
crop. The plants should be set about the first of June, 
three feet four inehes, by two feet to two feet six inches 
apart. To raise the plants, the fall before pulverize the 
bed fine, and mix with the soil hog or some other manure 
that has no foul seeds in it. Sow seeds on the well rak- 
ed bed, as soon as the ground ean be properly prepared in 
the spring, about one ounce to a square rod, equally dis- 
tributed all over the bed. Roll hard with a hand roller, 
but do not cover pr 

the seed. Glass 
should be kept 
over the bed un- 
til the plants ap- 
pear, which will 
be in two or three 
weeks ; after they 
are up and start- 
ed, the glass will 
be required only 
at night and in 
cold days. The 
bed should be 
kept moist and 
free from weeds. 
When the plants 
are three inehes The plant and root as should be set. 

high they are large enough to set. To prepare the land, 
the manure should be applied as early as the ground is 
dry enough to plow. The last of May plow and harrow 





again, so as to mix the manure well with the soil. Mark 
the land one way for rows, three feet four mehes. Make 


hills by hauling up a few hoes full of dirt and press it 
well with the hoe. In taking the plants from the bed take 
care to keep the roots wet, Unless the ground is quite 
damp, put a pint of water on each hill half an hour before 
setting. Make a hole, put in the root, and press the dirt 
close to it, all the way 
to the lower end. It 
any plant does not live, 
take care to set anoth- 
er. Uuless the earth is 
wet, or at least moist, 
water the plants as 
soon after setting as 
may be necessary. In = 
about one week culti- The plant as set in the hill, + 
vate and hoe. In ten or fourteen days repeat the opera- 
tion, and continue to cultivate so as to keep the weeds 
down. The tobacco worms may appear about the second 
hoeing; kill them as fast as they show themselves, 
When the blossoms appear, break off the stalk, leaving 
about fifteen leaves, taking off about seven leaves, 











A plant ready to top, place for topping indieated by b. 
After topping, break off all the suekers. In about 
/another week, go over again, breaking off suckers and 
In another week repeat the operation, 


| killing worms. 
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Tobacco House without side doors, end boarding, and end doors, to show the manner of hanging the Tobacco. 


By this time the crop is ready to begin the harvest. 
This may be known by the suckers which start at every 
leaf, and when they have all appeared down to the lower 
leaf, the plant is ready to cut, every sucker having been 
removed as it appeared. The stalks are cut at the root. 
In a warm day cut in the morning and evening. In the 
middle of a hot day, the leaves will burn before they are 
wilted. The best way is to cut in the afternoon and lay 
on the ground to wilt. This wilting forwards the process 
of curing, and so toughens the plant as to make it practi- 
cable to hang it without much loss in breaking leaves. 





Plant after topping. 

After wilting draw to the house, which should be twen- 
ty-four feet wide, fifteen feet high, so as to have three 
tiers, one above the other. A building of this width and 
height, thirty-five feet long, will store an acre, or one ton 
of tobacco. The girts on the side of the building should 
ve five feet apart; a row of posts through the middle is 
necessary to put girts in, to hold the poles that the plants 
are tied to. The best poles are made of basswood sawed 
one and a half by four inches, and twelve feet long. 





Plant with the suckers growing. 


and so on to the end of the pole, where the twine is made 
fast. About thirty or thirty-six are hung on a pole, one- 
half on each side. If this twine gives way it is manifest 
that they will all be let loose. The poles are put on the 
girts about fourteen inches apart. In this way the whole 
building is filled. Skill is now demanded to regulate the 
ventilation until the crop is cured, which is determined by 
examining the stem in the leaf, which should be hard, up to 
the main stalk. Then in damp weather the tobacco can 
be taken down and laid in piles, with the tips together to 








The plants are handed to a man who, standing on a| 


} 
| 


moveable platform made by a light plank, receives them, | 
and beginning at the upper tier he winds a piece of pre- | 
pared twine around a stalk, fastening the first plant to the | 
pele; the second plant is placed on the other side of the | 
pole, and a single turn is made around the stalk; then 

again the third stalk is put on the same side of the first, 

the twine passed around, and the next on the other side, | 


keep it from drying, and to secure this, cover over with 





Tobacco stacked after stripping. 


boards. The next thing is the removal of the leaves from 
the stalks, taking this time to separate the broken leaves 
from the unbroken ones. They are then made into par- 
cels of 16 or 18, called “hands,” and are fastened by wind- 
ing a leaf around them. Pile these hands tips on tips, the 
square ends out. This preserves the mvisture. The pile 
should be kept covered with boards, and the sides also 
covered, leaving the wound ends of the hands exposed to 
the air. If everything up to this point bas been skillfully 
done, in four or five days the tobacco will be fit to_pack 





Hanging Tobacco on the poles, 


in cases, and take to market. The cases sliould be of pine, 
two feet six inches square, by three feet eight inches, and 


of inch lumber. Place the hands tips on tips, and the 
wound ends against the ends of the box, press with a lever 
or screw until 400 pounds is in, then fasten on the top. The 
tobacco now goes through the sweating process, and will 
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lose about ten per cent. in weight before fit for use. 
This tobacco is known in the market as “seed leaf,” and 
is principally used for wrappers for cigars; the refuse is 
exported. A crop handled in the manner, described, and 
with skill, will sellin New-York city, at from 12 to 15 cents 
a pound; but from want of proper care and skill, the crop 
of this county does not bring an average price of over eight 


cents. 
COST OF CROP. 






The plants are worth per acre,........... iedes vetnewseee Ge 
Manure, 10 cords, 8AY,.....--.cccccecseces . 20.00 
Fitting ground and marking, 4.50 
ee eee ee 5.0 
Cultivating and first hoeing, ..... Siva atienwetiniesste eben 2.0 
do. do second hoeing,.........c.see+ee- eapdeeee 1.50 
Topping, and killing worms, say ..............-- eae 
Suckering, first and second times,..................0. acces See 
do. aren cincuanmedee 4.00 
Harvesting and hanging (four men and team one day,). 6.00 
Stripping one ton, ...........000- jetciccosdgeaias seueiaewe 10.00 
POPS ME DIS cocesbccaincésunddeneneoere’ ae 
Labor of packing,...... Rb ES ERE SRS a ae all 1.50 
bi eB eee Se usederehioniscede souset 1.00 
$66.00 


A ton at 134 cents, is worth $270; deduct 10 per cent. 
for shrinkage, and 1} cents per pound for transportation 
and commissions, in all $52, jeaves $218 as net proceeds. 
The cost being taken from this, $66, and we have 152 for 
the use of lands and buildings. 

This is the best statement that can be fairly made for this 
crop. If the price be put at the average our growers get, 
viz., 8 cents per pound, we have for the crop, 1,800 pounds, 
after shrinking, $144. Deduct $66 for cost, and $22.50 
for commissions and transportation, in all $88.50, which 
deducted from the amount received, leaves $55.50 as the 
ordinary profit per acre. 





eee 
SCATTERED NOTES OF TRAVEL---II. 


Cincinnati and Vicinity. 

Clifton, two or three miles north of Cincinnati, consists 
of a large number of beautiful residences, in a picturesque 
portion of country, forming a continuation of fine places, 
unequalled by any thing of the kind that we know of ex- 
cept Brookline, near Boston. We made a short call at 
the residence of Wa. Resor, now absent in Europe. This 
is one of the best specimens of landscape gardening we 
have met with, The lawn oceupies several acres, and the 
disposition of the trees, walks, carriage drives, &c., is 
nearly faultless, The cold grapery presented an unusual- 
ly fine display of ripe fruit. The dwarf pears were in ex- 
cellent condition, and bending under loads of large and 
smooth specimens,—some of them equal to any we have 
seen at Rochester or Boston. The trees were some ten 
} We never saw finer spec'mens of the Angou- 
leme than here. The Winkfields and Diels were large 
and fair. The dwarf pear has not certainly proved a 
failure in this region. 

The grounds of R. BucnaNNnan possess great natural 
and much artificial beauty. 
sides, over a broad and deep valley, in which could be dis- 
cerned distant villages, richly cultivated fields, Spring 
Grove cemetry, and the grounds of the United States 
Agricultural Fair, is extensive and magnificent. He has 
added an artificial lake, and planted the slopes with orna- 
mental trees, orchards and vineyards. 
which there were many varieties, were bearing heavy loads 
of fair fruit. The most profuse bearers were the Willow 
Twig, Winesap, Yellow Bellflower, Rawles’ Janet, Bel- 
mont, and Romanite. He informed us that if he were 
confined to three varieties, he would select for early, medi- 
um, and late, the Red Astrachan, Maiden’s Blush, and 
White Pippin. His Catavba vineyard is the best we saw 
in this region—the berries become more deeply colored in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati than any which are ripen- 


years old. 


ed at the east, being often of as deep a purple as the half 


ripened Jsabellas that are sometimes shown as fully ma- 
tured. Pears, both dwarfs and standards, succeed weil; 


but they will not bear the high culture and manuring which 


The view on two opposite | 


The apple trees, of | 


we give them in New-York and New-England. Standards 
do best when standing in grass, after attaining considera- 
ble size. Among others, a Jamineite, some fifteen years 
old, was bearing a most profuse crop. Dwarfs need 
moderate cultivation. 

The residence of G. TayLor, in the same neighborhood, 
is a model English gothie dwelling, and the grounds are 
laid ont and kept in a satisfactory manner. 

The most elaborately wrought place which we visited, 
is that of R. B. Bower, which not only commands a 
view of great magnificence, but possesses much picturesque 
scenery within itself. The highly diversified surface is 
greatly improved by judicious grading and successful plant- 
ing—the lawn, mostly of the poa pratensis, is in fine con- 
dition, and exhibits a soft and smooth carpet of many 
acres in extent. The conservatory partakes strongly of 
the character of a grotto; its wild rocky sides, when cov- 
ered with moss and trailers, will present a striking appear- 
ance. The hot-house is completely secluded by densely 
planted ridges or mounds, giving its position a wild and 
picturesque character, this portion of the grounds being 
entered through a winding rocky tunnel. While there is 
much that is admirable and interesting in these grounds, 
there are others that are objectionable ;—the rocky tunnel, 
entering the green-house grounds, is too small and dark, 
and should be lined with rock plants. The house is rather 
low, and a mixture of styles. 

Spring Grove Cemetery, a mile or two distant from 
the last named place, is one of the best managed ceme- 
teries of this country. It includes about two hundred 
acres, a part of it much diversified in surface, and among 
the improvements, comparatively little to offend a correct 
taste. We do not see the vast expenditures for monu- 
ments found in some of the eastern cemeteries. Many 
acres, next the entrance, are devoted simply to landscape 
gardening, the cemetery lands proper being at a distance, 
which gives a finer effect than an abrupt entrance among 
monuments at the moment of passing the gate. 

Nurseries.—There are several nurseries in the neigh- 
borhood of Cincinnati, all of moderate pretensions. We 
found time to visit only two:— 

The nursery of Wm. Heaver contains some 30 or 40 
acres, occupied with a general collection of ornamental 
and fruit trees. Dwarf pears flourish finely, a single sea- 
son’s growth being often five or six feet high, and the 
| bearing trees eight or ten years of age growing vigorously. 
Evergreens do well. There are several long structures for 
propagating and growing plants under glass, with some- 
thing of a decayed appearance however. The establish- 
ment of Sayres & Hutcuinson, on the opposite side of 
the road, has several objects of much interest. Among 
them were a beautiful Norfolk Island pine, a Caladiuin 
distellatorium, the Ieaves of which measured 25 inches 
long and 20 inches wide—there were about fifty leaves of 
this size, forming a mass five feet high and seven in diame- 
ter. Many dwarf pear trees were eight or ten years old, 
in a thrifty condition. They are but moderately cultivated, 
and not manured, the soil being deep and strong, and a 
medium vigor is regarded as.a better security against 
blight in this region. 

Latona Sprincs, Ky.—A pleasant carriage ride of five 
| miles up the picturesque and beautiful valley of the Lick- 
ing led to the residence of Dr. Mosuer, at Latona Springs. 
|It is surrounded by a natural grove of three acres, con- 
| taining, as he informed us, no less than sixty-three differ- 





/ent species of forest trees. Dr. Mosuer has given much 
'attention to proving the different varieties of the apple. 
| Among those which sueceed well are the Winesap, Bul- 
lock’s Pippin, Pryor’s Red, eastern Vandevere, Fameuse, 
jand o:hers. The Benoné proves excellent, the tree as 
' elsewhere being a very fine and symmetrical grower. The 
| Broadwell and Blenheim Pippin are excellent sweet varie- 
|ties. Wesaw a Northern Spy bearing a few fine speci- 
imens. The Jonathan appeared to be dving well—the 
Esopus Spitzenburgh exhibited its peculiar and rich favor, 
‘but the apples were not of very fair appearance. Hub- 
_bardston Nonsuch appeared to be as good as in New-York. 
| The Yellow Bellflower, although good, i3 rather declining 
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in character. The White Bell€ower or Ortley, very fair, 
and showing little of the scabby appearance so prevalent 
in other places, and especially at the east. The White 
Pippin proves one of the most valuable sorts. 

Dr. Mosner’s vineyard occupies about six acres, on the 
side of a high ridge of land, in a most picturesque position, 
facing the south. The vines are chiefly the Catawba, are 
planted in the quincunx form, four feet apart, and trained 
to single stakes about five feet high. The cultivation is 
effected by hand labor, and in spring the soil is loosened 
up by forking. An excellent contrivance is adopted to 
prevent the washing down of the soil on the steep hill- 
side and the formation of gullies. Open ditches are cut 
at distances of about five rods, directly down the hill, and 
are walled at the sides, and paved on the bottom with flat 
stones set across the channel on edges. These ditches are 
placed at the lowest places, so that the surface water flows 
readily into them from each side, in slight channels be- 
tween the horizontal rows of vines. Aithough large and 
rapid currents flow down the hillside through these drains, 
no injury whatever can be done. 

The Catawba grape is becoming considerably affected 
by the rot, and other sorts are looked to to supply its 
place. Dr. Mosner thinks the Delaware is going to prove 
one of the best substitutes. The Venango he thinks will 
be one of the best wine grapes, being entirely free from 
rot, hardy, and productive. It is of no value for the 
table, being essentially a brown Fox, but as late as the 
Catawba. The Herbemeont ripens admirably here, and 
proves very delicious—about as good as the Delaware. 
and possessing all the characteristics of an exotic in quality, 

Ricnmoxp, Inp.—A small bat excellent nursery has 
been established near this city, by J. J. Contry, contain- 
ing a good green-house, ornamental stock, and a fine col- 
lection of fruit trees. The Dukes and Morello cherries 
succeed well, as they do elsewhere through the west, and 
a trial of several years has been suecessful with most of 
the Heart varieties worked on the Mahaleb, and trained 
low. We observed a Jarge number of nursery trees of 
the variety known in this region as the Early May, which 
is neither the Early Richmond, as some have supposed, 
nor the true Early May or Indulle. It appeared to be a 
stouter grower than either—it had not the clear slender 
shoots of the Early Richmond, nor the feeble and dwarf 
growth of the true Early May. J. J. Conley informed us 
that he had fruited this “ Early May” along side the Early 
Richmond; that the latter was about ten days later, and 
decidedly superior in quality. In common with many 
other fruit growers, he has a high opinion of the White 
Pippin, and would select this for its general value in 
preference to any other winter apple. The Catawissa 
raspberry fails with him, being small and unproductive. 
He showed us a seedling of the Ohio Everbearing that he 
deems mucli superior to the parent variety—it was loaded 
with its autumn crop of well formed berries. The Wil- 
son’s Albany Strawberry has borne profusely, but as else- 
where is not of the highest quality. We regretted being 
unable to visit the nursery of E. Y. Tras, a few miles 
north, and that of J. C. Teas, several miles west of this 
city, both intelligent cultivators and correspondents of 
this paper. 

Hedges of Osage Orange abound through this region of 
country, in the vicinity of Cincinnati, and elsewhere. 
Many of them appear to have been carelessly planted, and 
remain uncultivated and uncut. They are consequently 
good for nothing. On the other hand, many others are 
well managed, in the manner we have occasionally recom- 
mended, and form dense and perfect barriers. Some are 
left too broad at the top, which tends to make them thin 
and open below. The best hedges were usually cut to a 
sharp ridge at top, and but little sheared on the sides 
near tlie bottom, causing the latter to grow thick inside. 


o> 
“ooo 





Lice on Catrie.—lI often see inquiries for remedies for 
Jonesy cattie I have tried many, but the cheapest, most easily 
applied, most effectual, and according to my experience the 
eafest, is a little calomel sprinkled on the back. An ounce 
will exterminate the lice on twenty head of cattle or more. 

L. C. 


‘ 
] 


{Fer the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


How to Keep Cider. 





For the information of “ B.”’ (Co. Gent., page 192,) and 
others who are interested, I will give my experience in keep- 
ing cider. 

To a 40 gallon cask of pure juice, fermented to a point to 
suit my taste, I added one bottle of prepared su/phite of lime, 
as sold by Messrs. Webb & Walker of Utica, N. Y., (cost 50 
cents,) stirred it briskly and bunged it tight. On the 10th of 
April I drew off and filled six dozen bottles from one of the 
barrels (keeping the remainder on draught,) and my neigh- 
bors say it is as good as wine. I think it better—it is splen- 
did, and as far as I can judge from one season’s trial, it is 
all the clarifying necessary. Jt is not intoxicating, neither 
will it make vinegar. It is as clear as champagne, and al- 
most as sparkling. I should in justice add, that I was in- 
duced to try this method by a notice of it in your valuable 
paper, and if Mr. B. will look over his back numbers he will 
find several notices of the method, and in one, if my memory 
serves we, the philosophy of it is explained. D. 

Holland Patent, N. Y. 





eee 
(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


How to make Bread from Unbolted Wheat 
Flour. 





Wheat meal seven pounds ; carbonate of soda, one ounce ; 
water, two and three-quarter pints, muriatic acid 420 to 560 
drops. Mix the soda with the meal as intimately as possible 
by means of a wooden spoon or stick, then mix the acid and 
water, and add it slowly to the mass, stirring it constantly. 
Make three loaves of it and bake it in a quick oven. The 
above receipt is patented in Great Britain. 

Fermented Breap.—Whert meal six lbs.—good yeast, 
a teacup full, and a sufficient quantity of pure water—kneed 
thoroughly. Bake it in small loaves, unless you have a very 
strong heat. 

Another way:—Wheat meal six quarts—molasses and 
yeast, each a teacupfull, and a sufficient quantity of pure 
water. Make the loaves half the thickness you mean they 
shall be after they are baked. Place them in pans, in a tem- 
perature which will cause a moderate fermentation. When 
risen enough, place them in the oven. A strong heat is re- 
quired p.s. Ransom, Pa. 

eee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Recipe for Grape Wine. 


To 1 quart of water add 1 pound of moist sugar —let them 
be well boiled and skimmed, and to every quart of this liquor 
put | pint of the juice of the grape. The above recipe has 
been well tried and approved. Rusticus. Shipton, U. E. 
oo 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Caponizing Chickens. 











Epos Co. Gent.—A severe cut in the hand has prevented 
my replying at an earlier moment, to the inquiry made of me 
by your correspondent of Arkansas, Mr. Ben Cooper. The 
operation of caponizing is simple, and may be performed by 
any one accustomed to the use of a needle and thread and 
scissors. The chicken should be full four months old, indeed 
should be just commencing to crow. Now place him across 
the knee, with the legs pulled forward and firmly held by an 
assistant. Pluck off the soft fine feathers between the end of 
the breast bone and fundament, and midway between these two 
| points make an incision an inch and a half long, cross- wise of 
| the chicken’s body, with a sharp pair of scissors. Through 
| this incision insert the fore finger to the back-bone, along 
| which move for an inch and a half, and on either side will be 
| ound a testicle. Dislodge them by a single twist, and with- 
| draw by the route the finger went in. Draw the edges of the 
| wound made together, and half a dozen stitches with waxed 
| thread completes the operation. The nail of the finger must 
| be smooth, so as not to damage the intestines. This is an im- 
perfect description it must be confessed, but it is my best. 

It will give me pleasure to fogward a pair of my fowls to 
Mr. C., if he will address me at Burtonia P. 0., in this coun- 
ty, saying to whom in Vicksburgh they may be sent. 

It should be mentioned, that previous to the operation of 
caponizing, the chicken must be deprived of food for eighteen 

or twenty hours. 
| The recent long drouth has cut short both the corn and eot- 
ton erop in this neighborhood one-third, many think one-half 


Ridgeland, Washington Co., Miss. Wu. P. Grpsoy. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


A WHEAT TALK WITH FARMER F. 


We like, when we meet with an intelligent farmer, to 
have the talk turn upon farming—a matter in which we 
have long taken much interest; an interest which deepens 
every day of our lives. To-day, while riding to town, we 
had an hour’s conversation with Farmer F., who carries 
on some two hundred acres of good land very successfully ; 
being counted by his neighbors a “lucky man” in grow- 
ing crops and stock, and in disposing of the same. 

Among other things (to drop the prefatory shuek and 
get at the kernel,) he told us about his two fine fields of | 
wheat, just coming up, and looking as though “ put in” 
in capital good order. They were sown with the 








Lambert, or ** Weevil-proof * Wheat, 


originated in Ohio, some nine or ten years ago. It is a 
light red wheat, from three to five days earlier than the 
Mediterranean, with a light blade and straw, and easy to 
thresh. The yield is from 15 to 30 bushels per acre. Mr. 
F. and his neighbor Mr. 8., who joined him in introducing 
the wheat here, offered $5 to any person who would find 
a weevil (or larva of the wheat midge) in it, but no one 
succeeded in taking the reward. The fact is, the hull or 
chaff is double, so that the midge fly does not pierce to 
the kernel in depositing her egg, and it can never hatch, 
Our friend is so well pleased with it, in comparison with 
other kinds, that he says he would pay double price for 





the seed rather than not sow it. The five bushels obtained 
last fall gave a return of about 25 bushels per acre, having 
been sown on five acres of new land early in September, | 
It lodged badly during a heavy storm of rain and wind | 
when just getting into the milk, but we were told by | 
Mr. T., a young farmer a few miles south, who procured | 
seed from tlhe same souree, that his crop stood up well. 
Ile, too, sows no other kind, as the Lambert wheat turned | 
out much better on threshing than he anticipated in com- 
parison with his Mediterranean, 

But to come back (or rather go on) to the wheatfields 
in cuestion. Mr. F. here followed the practice, quite com- | 
mon in this section, of growing | 

Wheat after Barley, 


having harvested from the two fields (of 8 and 12 _— 
seven hundred bushels of barley the last of July. Both | 
fields were in corn last year and manured. The ground | 
was plowed for wheat about the middle of August, and | 
harrowed down lengthwise the furrow—the harrow passing 
twice over the surface. After lying some three weeks 


Forty Bushels of Lime per Acre 


was applied on the eight acre lot, anda portion of the 
other. It costs at the kiln nine cents per bushel in the 
stone, fresh-burned. We believe it was placed in bushel | 
heaps, as drawn from the kiln, and allowed to slake and | 
then spread with shovels. This lime was applied not only | 
for the benefit of the wheat, but as a preparatory dressing 
for setting out another orchard, Mr. F. finding the apple | 
crop usually very profitable, though neither of his orchards | 
bear largely this year. Last year they paid at the rate of | 
$100 per acre, and can now afford to rest, especially as | 
apples are plentiful and low this year. There is but little 
muck on the farm in question, but from a small bed, | 
drained several years ago, he drew a few loads on a part | 
of the wheat lot, and some manure upon other portions 
where it seemed most requisite. 

For mixing lime or manure with the soil, and also for / 
pulverizing and leveling the same, our friend employs 

Ide’s Wheel Cultivator, 

and thinks very favorably of the implement, though he 
acknowledges it pretty hard on the team. It does much 
better work than the gang-plow, which he says only ope- 
rates well where nothing further is necessary—in a light 
mellow soil. We have used both, and partly agree with 





him, but rate the gang-plow higher, as with it we think 
one can get a good surface tilth by cross-plowing a par- | 
tially decomposed sod, without tearing it up, 


easier than 


| 
sharp knife, to use for bag-strings ; 


| con’s pelt” and try it. 


} cut near 150 acres. 


‘up after the rake and got very little wet. 





with th the wheel cultivator. On a mellow soil, if not too 
mellow, it is very useful for covering grain, but for this 
purpose Mr, F. uses 


Shares’ Coulter Harrow. 


After cultivating his wheat ground, he harrowed it down 
fine, then sowed on the seed, seven pecks per acre, and 
covered it with the coulter harrow, going once over the 
ground, If the harrow teeth were made of good steel, he 
thinks the implement one of the best of the recent inven- 
tious, and would willingly pay the increased cost. Now, 
one is about worn out in a single year, on a large farm, 
even if used only for covering grain. 

It seems to be Mr. F.’s opinion, that the safety and con- 
sequent profit of wheat-growing rests largely on sowing a 
variety exempt from the midge. To show how opinions 
differ on the subject, we know a farmer in the next town, 
east, who succeeds so well with Soules’ wheat this year 
that he has sown only that variety—sowing also after bar- 
ley. Others will venture only the Mediterranean. 

Of some further talk about sheep, the clover seed crop, 
manuring corn in the hill, salt for wheat, and various other 
topics, we have not time to write—and perhaps what we 
have written will never find place in the best farmers’ 
paper out—the CountRY GENTLEMAN. ALBERT. 

Western New-York, Sept. 1860. 
eee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


THE USE OF RAWHIDE. 


How few persons know the value of rawhide. It seems 
almost strange to see them sell all of their “deacon” 
skins for the small sum of thirty or forty cents, Take a 
' strip of well-tanned rawhide an inch wide, and a horse can 
hardly break it by pulling back—two of them he cannot 
break any way. 

Cut into narrow strips and shave the hair off with a 
the strings will out- 
Farmers know how perplexing itis 





last two sets of bags. 


| to lend bags and have them returned minus strings. 


It will out-last hoop iron (common) in any shape, and 
is stronger. It is good to rap around a broken thill—bet- 
ter than iron. 

Two sets of rawhide halters will last a man’s life-time— 
| (if he don’t live too long.) 

In some places the Spaniards use rawhide log-chains to 
work cattle with, cut into narrow strips and twisted to- 
gether hawser fashion. It is good to tie in for a broken 
link in a trace chain, It can be tanned so it will be soft 
and pliable like harness leather. Save a cow and “ dea- 
Witiiam Ruopes, 





eoe 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


HARVESTING AND UNLOADING HAY. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son—In a letter to you the other 
day, I gave you a description of hooks for drawing hay 
from wagons. It was a description given me by a man 1 from 
near Vevay, Ind., viz., the shape of a reap hook, from 
three and a half to four feet long, ineluding handle. I 
found in working, I could better dispense with the handle, 
and had it eut off, and a hole put in the end of the hook 
for the rope to pass, about four feet long, connecting the 
two hooks. They are to be pushed down into the load of 
i ay, one aft and the other forward of the load, straight 
dow n, and in pulling up by the rope, the points will pull 
toward each other with such foree as to hold all the hay 
between them, and will take off an ordinary load of hay 
at two drafts—(there may be a fork full left after the last 
draft.) I had ropes around the rafters and eross-pieces of 
the barn, and hitched the bloek to first one and then an- 
other, as needed: Cannot get as much hay in same space 
as with forks, and it cannot be got out as easily. A good 
way is to tread it in with a gentle horse. 

I sold my hay farm a few years ago, and am 1 little 
rusty on a large seale; I still eut about 30 aere.. I did 
I found I could save my hay prettier 
and better by hauling on wagons than in cocks—took i 
Cut first half 
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the day, and in quite dry weather cut some iu the evening 
to haul after the dew was off next morning. None out 
over Sunday. it shoukd be bright and nice, to seli well. 
This summer, though it rained a good deal, I got none 
wet. When I have hay cat by machine, (1 have none 
other new,) and a sudden shower comes on, I rake it, pre- 
ferring spreading and turning it to dry, than to have it 
bleached by the sun, spread as it is by machine all over 
the ground. The rain beats it so close to the ground that 
it takes a good while to dry without turning over. 


Mapeson, Lxa. Wa. Harr. 





see 
(For the Country Gentleman and Cuiltivator.] 
Pumpkins Seeds Injurious to Milch Cows. 


Messas. Epirors—It is asserted by some that pump- 
kins, when fed to milch cows, are injurious, Different 
causes are assigned for their bad effects—some think they 
have a tendency to make the cow “ lay on fat,” and thus 
dimivish the quantity of milk, while others contend that they 
increase the flow of «rine, and consequently lessen the flow 
of milk. Iam not a believer in either of these doctrines, 
but think them ef great utility late in the fall, after the 
grass lias become frost bitten and dry. But let this pass 
for the present—I am after the pumpkin seeds—the diuretic. 

I uetice in the Sept. number of the American Agricul- 
tarist some remarks of the Editor, upon a “‘ correspondent’s 
letter,” in regard to the injurious effects of pumpkins, the 
seeds in particular, when fed to cows. And, although that 
journal does not regard the “ writer’s reasoning entirely 
sound,” yet, thinks the “ suggestion ” in regard to feeding 
the seeds, “‘ worthy of attention.” I also read a very pro- 
found article, not long since, upon this subject of pumpkin 
seeds, The writer endeavored to shew that because of 
their diuretic effect the flow of milk must necessarily be 
diminished, and greatly deteriorated. Now I wish to be 
enlightened a little upon one point touching this subject, 
and, as I am no “ doctor,” I hope some one who is, will 
give the desired information, for, as the season is close at 
hand when pampkins are usually fed, 1 think no one should 
be unnecessarily frightened out of the use of so valuable 
an article of feed fer milch cows. The point alluded to is 
this: Have pumpkin seeds medicinal properties, weaken- 
ing, er do they cause permanent injury to the urinary 
organs, when eater in quantities as small as are usually 
feund in a mess of pumpkins given at one time, say from 
a peck to half a bushel? Or do they affect the animal 
more injuriously than any other food, producing a like 
flow of urine? 

The Gentleman is already informed that I have practiced 
soiling my eows for the last four or five years, until after 
harvest, when they have the run of the meadows, but are 
invariably stabled nights, aad fed with some kihd of green 
food night and morning. When seiled exclusively, all 
their feed is given them in the stable. Now I have found 
that when kept on clover, corn or sorghum, or any other 
green food that is quite succulent, the flow of urine is much 
greater than it is in the fall after hard frosts, and the grass 
has become dry—the time of year when pumpkins are 
usually fed. The gutter behind my cows is tight, and all 
the urine runs back into it, and is taken out with the ma- 
nure, by meaus of a scoop shovel and a wheelbarrow that 
is water tight, and I have always found the liquid part 
much the Jargest when soiling crops are the freshest and 





leave the cows to eat them the best way they can, and then 
hope to get in return an increase of milk, and in default 
thereof give judgment against the pumpkins, or their 
seeds. Let such slovens take good ripe, sweet pumpkins, 
and cut them up fine with a shovel, or what is better, with 
a root cutter, so that they can be easily eaten and relished, 
and feed them in clean mangers or boxes, so that each ani- 
mal shall gét her share, and, in my opinion, judgment 
will be reversed, and there will be less fuss about pump- 
kin seeds. J. L. R. Jefferson Co., N. Y. 





{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. 


HOOSE IN YOUNG CATTLE. 


By the description given of the symptoms of M.’s heifer, 
I am induced to think it a case of the above named dis- 
ease. It especially attacks young cattle, and usually dur- 
ing the autumn months, induced by the presence in the 
air or bronchial tubes of a minute filaria, (thread worms, ) 
constituting as it were a variety of bronchitis, causing irri- 
tation or swelling of the pitituary membrane. If the 
symptoms are not relieved, the animals lose flesh very 
rapidly. For this purpose, give half ounce doses of oil of tur- 
pentine, dissolved in three ounces of linseed oil—to be 
repeated again in twodays. Keep the animal ix at night, 
and give oil-cake and good feed; and if the beast is weak, 
give a few doses—two drachms each—of sulphate of iron 
and gentian ia some warm ale or porter, which may be 
sweetened with molasses. R. M’Ciure, V. 8. Phila. 


—e2.o— 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. ] 
NATURAL LIFE OF THE HONEY BEE. 


The majority of persons who have the care of bees, enter- 
| tain the idea that the worker-bees live many years. Their 
conclusion is drawn from the fact, that colonies sometimes in- 
habit the same domicil a long period—15 or 20 years—never 
thinking that as fast as the bees die off naturally and from 
other causes, they are continually replaced by a new progeny. 
The natural life of the honey-bee worker does not exceed six 
months, and from recent experiments, [ believe does not ex- 
ceed in the summer season three months. 

By the aid of the Italian or Ligurian bee, this may be 
easily and satisfactorily tested. On the 2d of July last, [ 
| gave to a very powerful stock of native bees a pure Italian 
Queen. To-day, Sept. 15, this stock was examined to ascer- 
tain what proportion of the bees were of the Italian race. The 
| stock isin a Langstroth Hive. Taking out the frames one by 
one, both sides of each comb were carefully inspected, and so 
far as I could ascertain, at least nine-tenths of the bees were 
| purely Italian. 
| Also on the 17th of July, I gave an Italian Queen to an- 
| other stock of native bees. This stock was also examined to- 
| day in the presence of a friend, who assisted me in the ex- 
‘amination. Examing the combs as before, we did not find in 
| this stock a single native bee! 
| This change has taken place, as will be observed, in less 
| than two months. Since the 17th of July, I have taken out 
| of this colony combs of maturing Italian brood—giving them 
to other stocks—more than enough to make a good colony of 
bees. Thus it will be seen that the natural life of the honey 
| hee in either of these instances would scarcely exceed three 
months; also, that it requires only a few months to change an 
apiary of native bees to those of the Italian race. 

Mippierort, Nrac. Co., N, Y. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 
eee 

















most juicy. New is clover, corn, &€., harmiess, and are 
pumpkin seeds pernicious, the former being the most 
powerfed diuretic? That is the question. 

I hope to be seasonably informed upon this subject, for | 


Harvesting Wueat.—Joun Jountson, in a letter. to 
the N. Y. Observer, says—‘* Wheat ought to be cut in a 
raw state, as the wheat is of much better quality.and much 
less lost by shelling. The straw is much better also. It 


most assuredly I shall feed my cows pumpkins, seeds and | ought to be bound up as fast as cut down, and shocked up 
all, as soon as they stand in need of the article, and ac- | to dry in the shock, which generally takes eight or ten 
cording to the theory of some, may find a portion of what { days of dry weather; but that depends upon how green or 
should have been in the udder, behind my cows in the | raw was the state in which it was cut. If cut just when it 
gutter. ought to be, it would require more than nine days to dry 

Practical Observations.—The way pumpkins are often | it, but those having a large crop to cut cannot cut it all at 
fed to cows, is enough to dry them up—they would be | the time it ought to be. If a ‘ Resident of Connecticut’ 
very feolish to “ give down” under such treatment. The | should let his wheat stand until it was ready to bind up 
practive of some is to take a few green, watery things, des- | and draw in as soon as cut, he might draw in a good large 


titute of richness or nourishment, and break them perhaps | crop of straw, but a great deal of wheat would be left in 


into two pieces upon a stone or the end of a rail, and then | the field.” 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR OF THE CULTIVATOR. 


~~ + > —- 


New Premiums for 1861!!! 


With the present Volume of THe CuLtivator, the Ereurtu of its Third Series, and the 
TWENTY-SEVENTH since its original establishment, the PUBLISHERS introduced some improve- 
ments, which appear to have met with universal approval—for example, the enlargement of the 
Type and Page to their old size when its Subscription Price was One Dollar per annum—and 
they point to the Contents of the Volume now closing, as comparing favorably in Amount, in 
Variety and in PrRacTicAL VALUE of its Contents, either with any previous year in its long 
and popular career, or with any contemporary now published, for which twice the price is charged. 

To the ANNUAL ReGisteER for 1861, they also ask the attention of their friends, as unsur- 
passed by any Number that has preceded it ; and without farther preface, they proceed to the 
announcement of their 


Terms and Premiums for the New Year: 


The Price of Tuk Cutrivaror to all parts of the United send Postpaid to the Agent from whom we receive TEN 
States is uniformly Firry Cents a year—to the British | DOLLARS for Twenty copies of the Cultivator and Reg- 
Provinces, where we have to prepay American Postage to | ister for 1861—either ONE of the following Assortments ; 


the lines, Firry-Six Cents a year—all subscriptions be- | No. 1--Flower Seeds. 
No. 2--Flower Seeds. 





ginning with the January number. No. 3--Flower Seeds 
We shall continue to send to clubs, as heretofore, No. 4--Flower Seeds. 
Ten Copies of Tux Cuttivator and Ten of the ANNUAL No. 1--Vegetable Seeds, 


Recister for 1861, with an Ereventu Copy of both as| II. The Agent sending THIRTY SUBSCRIBERS and 
FirTEEN Do.ars, may select either of the above named 
assortments, and will receive in addition a Free copy of 
the Cuttivator and ReeistTer for himself. 


a Premium to the Agent, for Five Doiiars, 
Prepaying ourselves the postage on the ANNUAL Reais- 
TER—which, as our readers are now generally ‘aware, is 
the title of a Premium Volume issued each year, mainly} III. The Agent sending us FORTY SUBSCRIBERS 
for presentation to CuLtrvator subscribers, although it and Twenty Do.tars, will receive a Free Copy of the 
commands a large sale to others at its retail, priee—Zwen- | CuLtIvaTor and Register for himself, and may in ad- 
ty-five cents per copy. The Number for 1861, just issued, dition select any TWO of the above Assortmenis—or in 
and a summary of the contents of which appears on an- | place of the latter, either assortment 
other page of this paper, contains no less than One Hundred No. 7--Of Flower Seeds, or 
and Forty Engravings, and over a hundred pages of read- | ™ wiper eked mcoseed 
ing matter exclusive of the Almanac for the year. IV. The Agent sending us FIFTY SUBSCRIBERS and 


AS PREMIUMS FOR LARGER CLUBS we have made om gee »-= ag Dseeartat tg pat ow nee 
arrangements with B. K. Butss, the well known Seedsman z — or bimectt, end in addition 


; : either of the following as he may select : 
of Springfield, Mass. supply us with various assort- - , 
omgnes, Sam, W Pply The First FOUR Assortments of Flower Seeds; or any one 


ments of of them, together with either No. 5, or No. 7— 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, Or, Any two of them, together with No. 2, of Vegetable 
; > hi aili jarts of the country eee 

As put up by him for mailing to all p " Or, No. 3, of Vegetable Seeds, with either No. 1, 2, 3, or 4 

for several years past, with unparalleled success and satis- of Flower Seeds, as preferred. 

faction to his numerous customers. The Assortments are: / V, For SIXTY SUBSCRIBERS and Turrty Dotars, 

FLOWER SEEDS, an extra eopy of CuLtivator and Register, together with 

1, Twenty Choice Varieties of Annuals, either 

2. Twenty Choice Varieties of Biennials and Perennials. 7 

3. Ten Extra Fine Varieties of Annuals and Perennials—embracing | A*8ortment No. 6, of Flower Seeds—or 


many of the new and choicest in cultivation. Assortment No. 4, of Vegetable Seeds, as may be preferred. 


4. Five very Choice Varieties, selected from Prize Flowers of English In any ease where extra copies of th : 
. cw e CULTIVAT 
Pansies, German Carnation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truf- y P _ 
fant’s French Asters and Double Holyhocks. and ReGister are preferred, they, or AGRICULTURAL 
8. Fifteen very Select Vorieties of Green House Seeds, Books to an equivalent value will be substituted upon the 
6. One Hundred Varieties of Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials, in- F 
cluding many new and choice varieties, request of the Agent. 
7. Fifty do. do. do. g=3_ Agents who wish the Recister to supply to every 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. subscriber as fast as they take his name, can remit for them 


1. Twenty Choice Varieties, including those most in demand in every at the rate of Fifteen Dollars a hundred, (1 5 cents apiece,) 


Garden, with the exception of Peas, Beans and Corn, which can- - shit fp. 
not be sent by mail on account of their weight. and on completion of their lists, send the remaining 35 
2. Forty-five Choice Varieties, including a still wider assortment than cents for each subscriber, when the premium due upon the 
that above named, and with the same exception as regards Beans, P 4 E 
ies end Corn. whole will likewise be adjusted. This has proved an ex- 
3. Collection to go by Express, containing a complete assortment of cellent plan : each subscriber, as soon as he pays his Fifty 
everything wanting in an ordinary garden, in quantity sufficient | ; he ‘ : “ ‘ ’ 
for a family of moderate size—for instance a quart each of four | Ce nts, receives one-half his money back in a Tw enty-five 
varieties of Peas to ripen in succession, and other seeds in pro- | cent book, and the Agent has no farther trouble in the 


portion, . i f , dres 
4. Collection to go by Express similar to No, 8, but on a larger scale collection of the apes Ad rae ° 

throughout, and including about SkvENTY-FIVE VARIETIES ! LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 

I. These different assortments may be recommended as Publishers of Tuk Ccuttivator, 
judicious'y selected, well put up, reliable in character of 895 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





seed, and in all respects worthy of confidence, and we will| [{3§~ Extra numbers sent free as samples. 
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{For the Co. Gent. and Cultivator.] 
The Trailing Sanvitalia. 


SANVITALIA PROCUMBENS. 

Among annual flowers of recent in. 
troduction to our gardens, this one de- 
serves some commendation, 

It is a trailing plant about a foot in 
height, growing so bushy as to forma 
dense mass quite covering the ground ; 
the leaves are small, and the whole 
plant is covered with yellow flowers 
about an inch in diameter, resembling 
small sunflowers—indeed they may be 
called miniature sunflowers. It is an 
excellent thing for covering rock work, 
grows and blooms well in the shade, and 
makes fine masses when planted in beds, 
either in the flower garden or on the 
lawn. 

It blooms constantly from July un- 
til frost comes, and is quite useful for 
autumnal bouquets; in the cut state 
it remains a long time fresh, as the 
stems emit rootlets in the water. 

It may either be sown in the open 
border with other hardy annuals, or 
be started in frames and transplanted. 

The latter method is preferable for 
all annuals where an early display of 
flowers is desirable. 

The wood cut representing some cut 
bran ches, conveys a very good idea of 
the comparative size of the leaves and 
flowers, but gives a very slight indica- 
tion of the dense trailing habit of the 
plant, which constitutes a considerable 

share of its merit. 
—_——-—— © © oO 
[For the Co. Gent. and Cultivator.] 
Verbenas, &c., from Seed. 











Your Flower Department says that 
Salvia splendens may be propagated by 
slips, &e. Dry as our season has been, 
we have it finely in bloom from seed, 
gathered by my wife last year. We 
have also had verbenas without num- 
ber, and in great variety, from seed 
gathered by herself. She got the hint 
for the verbenas from the Co. Gent., 
and concluded to try it also on the Sal- 














vias, es Ss: 
St. Louis. THe TRAILING SANVITALIA, 
WHITE AMARANTH. | weeds throughont a large part of the Union—or rather 





they are “troublesome” to thriftless farmers, who allow 
Messrs. Ens.—We have a curious weed that starts late, | themselves to become overrun with them. 
and resembles a little what is called the red-root pig-weed ; | 6 ailing aati 
| 
| 


it branches out very thickly, so that when loose from| yy4xnsoye AppLes.—Enclosed I send you a few apples 
the ground it is about round, and in size from a pail | o¢ 2 new variety, originating on the farm of my father-in- 
to a two-bushel basket. As soon as it gets ripe, or we | law. They are very valuable for cooking, always fair, and 
have frost to kill it, it loosens at the surface of the ground, | , good bearer. Good through September. N. House. 
and the wind rolls it in every direction until it meets with | | Hillsdale, N.Y. [These apples were very handsome, of 
some obstruction as a fence, when it will pile up in wagon | fyi, quality, and we should think worthy of propag: ation 
loads, and lie until the wind changes, and then it will | ‘by those who do not object to the color of the flesh, which 
make another move. We call it the ‘tumble weed.” lis quite red. ] 
When in motion it will seare a horse worse than a moving | ; 
wheelbarrow. Enclosed is a bit of the weed, and also a| Mr. Hircncock’s Sate or Sueer.—The sale of improy- 
head of hedge- row wheat, which a few years ago did well | ed stock advertised in the Country GENTLEMAN, to take 
with us here, but seemed tu run out, and there is none | Place at Ash Grove, New Preston, Ct., by G. C. Hiren- 
raised now except a few scattering "heads among other | COCK, on the 26th ult., was, from circumstances whick 
wheat. <A. Moss. Belvidere, lll, | Mr. H. could not control, confined to sheep, Mr. J. R. P AGK 
sag <P : | of this State acting as auctioneer. About 90 head of Cots- 
This is the AMARANTUS ALBUS, or white amaranth, a | wold sheep were sold, realizing about $2,000. The high- 
weed nearly allied to the pig-weed amaranth or Amaran- | est price paid fora single ram was $150, ‘by Henry Jordan 


us hybridus—hoth are very common and troublesome | of Kennebunk, Maine. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE STATE FAIR, 1860. 


The New-Hampshire State Ag. Society held its Eleventh 
Annual Fair in the city of Manchester, on the 2d, 3d, and 
4th of October. The rain on the afternoon of Monday 
was a serious damper to the hopes of all parties concerned, 
but during the night the storm cleared off, and Tuesday 
and Wednesday, as far as the weather was concerned, 
were everything that could be desired. Thursday was 
cloudy but mild; late in the afternoon a light rain set in, 
but the show was pretty much over. 

The concourse of people that attended during the three 
days was large indeed. The schools of the city were 
closed, and the numerous factories shut down their gates, 
and the operatives had a holiday. These, with others of 
a city of over 20,000, in addition to the multitudes from 
every part of the State and some of the adjoining ones, 
furnished an attendance that probably has never been 
outnumbered at any preceding fair in New-Hampshire. 

The best of order and good nature prevailed. Drunken- 
ness, fighting and gambling, if any, were elsewhere than 
about the show grounds ; and as far as we could learn up 
to 2 o'clock p. Mm. of Thursday, but few accidents had oc- 
curred, and those of a very light description. 

The show of horses was large, embracing the finest 
specimens of the various crack breeds, now so well known 
all over the country, but we cannot here give a catalogue 
of the numerous stallions, matched and working horses, 
or family horses, mares and foals, geldings, colts, Xe. 
The show of neat stock was much less than on some for- 
mer occasions—but the deficiency in numbers was made 
up by the extra quality of the animals. Good judges of 
cattle said they had never seen handsomer oxen, bulls, or 
young stock than were on the ground. David Towle, 
Esq., of Hampton, had on exhibition a pair of six year old 
Durham oxen, measuring 104 feet in girth, weighing 8,087 
pounds. They are well matched as to color, red, not 
quite as dark as Devons, scarcely differing an inch in girth. 
He has béen offered $1200 for them. Wm. F. Jones o 
Durham, had on the ground a splendid pair of “‘ fat oxen,” 
six years old, measuring 84 feet in girth, weighing 5,500 
pounds, seven-eighths Durham. Mr. Jones reared them 
from calves. Nathaniel G. Davis of Lee, had on the 
ground a splendid pair of three year old steers, seven- 
eighths Durham, weighing 3,758 pounds. 
attractive animals of the show were a pair of twin heifers 
of Coi. J. B. Wentworth of Rollinsford ; they were sixteen 
months old, weighing 2,080 pounds. In color, brindled, 
with a star of white in their foreheads, as aiso a few spots 
of white about their legs and bellies—but these marks cor- 
respond on each, When one year old, in weight, they 
did not vary a pound—and at no time since their birth 
have they varied in weight so much as ten pounds. The 
mother of these heifers was a twin, and the year previous 
to the birth of these brindled heifers, she brought forth 
twins, one of each sex. The heifers are three-fourths 
Durham. 

Fine specimens of sheep of various breeds and crosses 
were on exhibition. We think the tendency of many of 
our flock-owners, is towards the growing or rearing of 
mutton, rather than fine wooled sheep. Our numerous 
villages, manufacturing places and cities, afford good 
markets for mutton and lamb, and usually at satisfactory 
prices, at least for the sellers, Swine were on hand in 
strong force and of fine proportions. If all the porkers 





of our State are like those on exhibition, the last traces of | 


the land-shark and pike varieties of hogs have disappeared 
from among us. 

The display of farm products was very fine; one sam- 
ple of spring wheat was labelled 50 bushels per acre. 
Corn large, ripe, and of a golden yellow. Potatoes in 
great variety, some of which might well compete with 
those grown in California. Pumpkins, squashes and mel- 
ons, “ too numerous to mention,” and of sizes larger than 
I choose to name. Fruit was never better, finer, or of 


larger size in the “‘ Old Granite State,” than in this year 
of Grace, 1860. 
of fowls was nearly whittled to a point. 


The hen-fever having subsided, the show 
A small coop of 


. ingeniously made winnowing mill. 


| which promises to become a favorite with butter makers, 


But the most | He exhibited a beautiful sample of butter, a portion of 
| several pounds, churned on the morning of the 4th. The 
butter was churned inside of three minutes, salted, worked, 


dorking fowls, two pairs of geese, and a pair of muscovy 
ducks, was about the total of this department of the fair. 

There was a large display of agricultural implements. 
Among the mowing machines, we noticed Fisk Russell's 
machine, manufactured by A. Blood of Manchester ; dif- 
ferent sizes, for one and for two horses. A newly in- 
vented one by A. M. George of Nashua, N. H., two sizes. 
Ketchum’s improved, two sizes, manufactured by Nourse, 
Mason & Co., Boston and Worcester, Mass. Manny’s 
mower and reaper, for one and two horses, and Whit- 
comb’s horse hay rake, manufactured by Abzirus Brown, 
Worcester, Mass. The Buckeye mowing machine by 
John P. Adriance of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Worcesier, 
Mass. Wood’s improved*mowing machine, manufactured 
by Walter A. Wood, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. All of the 
above machines were accompanied by the manufacturers 
or their agents, being well supplied with certificates, Xc., 
in proof of their good qualities, ease of draft, &c., Xc., 
and from the crowds of farmers examining them through 
the entire fair, and the favorable opinion of them fre- 
quently expressed, we predict the haying season is not far 
distant, when a large portion of the grass in New-Hamp- 
shire will be cut by horse or ox power instead of the 
scythe. The mower, the horse-rake, and hay caps, will 
place our farmers in nearly independent circumstances, as 
| regards the weather and high priced day laborers, Of 
| plows, there were none exhibited showing improvement 
over those of former years. We regret there was no ex- 
| hibition of the ‘‘ Universal Plow,” the invention of Col. 
_F. Holbrook of Vermont, but we predict that plow will 
| yet make its mark on thousands of our farms. Several 
corn-shellers were on hand. The “ Young America,” if 
| it had been a breathing animal, would have stood “a right 
| smart chance” of being smothered by the dense crowd 
‘who thronged around to witness its practical operation 
during the three days exhibition ; manufactured by Edg- 
erly, Davis & Co., at Fishersville, N. H. Our old friend, 
| Rufus Nutting of Randolph, Vt., was on hand with his 
While at Manchester, 
| he took the machine to a farmer's, a short distance from 
the show-ground, and cleaned up some fifteen bushels of 
| rye at the rate of over 100 bushels per hour. His mill 
| was one of the great attractions of the fair. M. F. Colby 


| 
| of Londonderry, exhibited a “ churn and butter worker,” 





l 
} 


| 





/and moulded into pound lumps in less than ten minutes 
| from the time the cream was put in the churn. Human 
hands nor fingers had not touched the butter when ex- 
| hibited, and it was none of the greasy, mottled stuff, that 
| too often passes under the name of butter, but yellow, 
granular in fracture, solid and sweet. S. 8. Clark of Man- 
chester, exhibited a newly patented hay cutter, thought 
_by all who saw it operate, to be a No. 1 implement. 
| In operating, the cutters act precisely like those of shears. 
| It is self-feeding, and there is no danger of getting one’s 
| fingers clipped while working it. It can easily be guaged 
| so as to cut of different lengths. A strong, durable, effi- 
| cient and cheap hay and straw cutter. When not in use 
it is easily “locked up,” so that children cannot tamper 
| with it to the manifest danger of “ fingers and hands.” 

Upon the whole, our people have great encouragement 
| to strive for farther improvement in everything connected 
Levi Bart.ert. 


| with our agricultural interests, 
Oct, Sth, 1860, 





ede 

Tue Onro State Farr.—This Fair, the Ohio Farmer 
states, ‘‘ was excellent in nearly every department, and 
‘the management better than ever before; and what is 
| equally to the purpose, we have never visited a Fair where 
the people seemed to study all the departments with such 
interest and industry. This was particularly true of the 
agricultural implement department. The large hall and 
/ grounds devoted to this interest, were continually crowd- 
;ed, even more than the horse-ring. The receipts, we 
| understand, were about $12,000, large enough to pay ex- 
' penses and have a small surplus left.” 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 


The twelfth annual exhibition of the State Agricultural 
Society was held at Detroit, Oct. 2—5, on the same grounds 





as last year. The weather, though threatening at first, 
proved very favorable, and the Fair was a decided success. 
Great credit is due Mr. Philo Parsons, the chairman of the 
business committee, for his unwearied exertions, both in | 
reducing the expenses and adding to the attractions of the 

occasion, which would generally be considered rather a 

difficult feat. 

It being noon when we arrived, our steps were first | 
directed to Dining Hall, the arrangements of which gave | 
us much inward satisfaction. | 

The next Hall in order, and in most admirable order | 
too, was Floral Hall, which was beautifully decorated, and 
overflowed with flowers, paintings, fancy articles, and peo- 
ple. In the centre was an aquarium filled by Mr. George 
Clark of Ecorse, and the State Geologist displayed an in- 
teresting collection of minerals in one of the wings. We 
noticed in particular, some very fine specimens of marble 
from Crawford’s quarry at Pt. Adams, on Lake Huron. 

We then dived into Mechanic’s Hall, and were first 
brought up by two patent Water-Drawers, which kept 
running both water and a most lively opposition to each 
other. There was a great variety of machines and labor- 
saving inventions here, and outside and around the Hall 
the agricultural implements were too numerous to men- 
tion. The eloquence displayed by the exhibitors of all 
these articles was of a high order of voice, if not of merit. 

The fruit was very properly arranged by itself in a large 
tent, where every facility was afforded for studying pomo- 
logy and tantalizing the palate. 

The products of the field, the garden, and the dairy, 
exhibited in Agricultural Hall, made a creditable show, 
though not as extensive as on some former occasions. 
Oakland county rolled up a cheese weighing 420 lbs., 
which was probably good for its size. 

The show of Domestic Manufactures was very fine, and 
reflected much credit on the industry of “our folks.” 
There were some excellent samples of salt from the Sagi- 
naw salt springs, which, as soon as it comes into general 
use, cannot fail to improve the butter made in this State. 

The Messrs. Sly of Plymouth, J. B. Crippen of Cold- 
water, D. M. Uhl of Ypsilanti, and John Allen of Utica, 
were among the most prominent exhibitors of blood stock, 
of which there was a grand display. Wm. Smith, and D. | 
W. Heath and Brother of Detroit, divided the premiums | 
on the finest collection of fat cattle ever seen here. One | 
cow, named the World-Beater, weighed 2,100 Ibs., and a | 
Durham ox weut up to 2,800 lbs. 

The exhibition of horses was extensive, embracing | 
specimens of Black Hawk, Morgan, Measenger, Eclipse, | 
Bashaw, and Hambletonian stock. N. Weaver of Clinton, | 
had a gigantic Cumberland colt, of English draught-horse 
extraction, and A. McKay of Napier, C. W., a small, com- | 
pactly built, very stout, and pure black specimen of French | 
stock. 

There was a good display of swine, particularly the | 





cers of the Society by acclamation, and, as above remark- 
ed, has been most successful in every respect. J. L. 7. 
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DEEP PLOWING AND MUCK. 


A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator, writing of a 
visit to Vermont, speaks of a farmer in Caledonia county, 
who ‘‘a few years ago discovered, what many farmers have 
yet to learn, viz: that he possessed:two farms in one—an 
upper and an under one. His upper farm is a light, 
sandy soil, which has been cropped for a long series of 
years. Immediately beneath it is a subsoil of marly loam. 
By deep plowing and thorough pulverization, these soils 
are made capable of producing paying crops of all 
kinds, His invariable rule is twelve inches.” The farm 
also contains a valuable muck bed, which has been used 
in @ variety of forms: in its crude state upon grass and 
grain with considerable success; in composts with barn- 
yard manure for corn and potatoes, and also for the latter, 
as well, after it has passed the laboratory of the hog-pen. 
Where it had been applied to a field of spring rye upon a 
sandy ridge, its effects were apparent in the increased 
length of the stalk and fulness of the heads, indicating full 


one-third more than where it had received no dressing.” 
These two means of improvement would bring up many 


a worn farm to a high state of productiveness; and the 
sooner farmers learn to employ all the means of improve- 
ment within their own limita, the sooner will they be able 
to produce profitable crops. To give thorough cultivation 
and more manure, will increase the crops, whatever may 
be the season which prevails. With plenty of vegetable 
matter, like muck, there is no danger of injuring the soil 
with which it is mixed by deep plowing. 


eee 











[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


ENGLISH POTATOES. 


Mrssrs. Tucker & Sen—According to promise I for- 
ward you a sample of the Lapstone Kidney potato, and the 
Stone’s Seedling. They were raised at Hull, in Yorkshire, 
England. The former was raised by a shoemaker, and 





called after his favorite tool, the lapstone, and when well 


grown it resembles it. It is considered the best general 
potato in England, and always commands two pence stir- 
ling a peck more than any other potato. It has been tried 
here for a few years with but poor success, owing to its 
culture not being known. We have succeeded well with 
it. It is a potato that must be planted early—as early in 
April as possible. If allowed to sprout in the cellar, it 
willnot do. Itrequiresa good rich soil—in faet the richer 
the better. It is very difficult to cook, it being so mealy. 
As to the flavor, I shall leave you to judge of it. It is the 
most palatable potato I have ever eaten, and all who have 
eaten it say the same. In fact it 's a potato that every 
private gentleman should have on his table. I donot think 


“are 
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Essex a which seems to oo , di erent | it will make a market potato—it requires too good land to 
among the farming community. ie prejudice which has | make it pay. althouch I have sold it for twenty-five ce 
long existed against ‘ black pigs,” must be wearing away. | ae ee Sey are eae ap seas oo 
& exis gains *K pigs, . a ange nc bushel more than any other potato this season; it does 
The show of sheep and poultry was not very large, but | not disease. 
—* some very good specimens of the different! The Stone's Seedling is a round potato, medium size; 
breeds. P : a : its cooking qualities you will find equal to the Lapstone 
_Among pac Pe apne & D.C. § mith of Adrian, €X- | Kidney, Its skin denotes it to be a cooker. It isa most 
hibited a remarkable corn-husker, and J. 8, Gage of Dow 4-| prolific yielder, but rather small for a general marketer ; 
giac, a recently patented seed-sower and roller, which last | with high culture this may be obviated. It being a very 
resembles Crosskill’s clod-crusher somewhat. hard fleshed potato, I think it would do well on loose 
The annual address was delivered by Hon, Cassius M. (swampy land, You will notice in cutting one how hard 
Cay, so eminent both as a politician and a stock-breeder, | and crisp it is. GreraLp Howartyr. 
and so well known to the readers of the Country Gex-| Newburgh, Orange Co., N. Y. 
TLEMAN, He dwelt with much interest and enthusiasm on | 


gatiie: ° “ We have tried the potatoes sent us by our correspon- 
the progress of agriculture in our land, and evidently be- | “ 
lieves in the freedom of country life, as well as in that of | 


dent, and find them of excellent quality—as mealy, but 
the soil. | not as white fleshed, as the old Carter potato formerly 
The Fair closed with the re-election of the present offi- | grown in this vicinity, 
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DWARF PEARS. 


“‘ Are dwarf pears successful?” This question is asked 
many thousand times, and the correct answer would be 
nearly the same as to the question, ‘Is the business of a 
merchant successful ?” There is, however, this difference 
in favor of the dwarf pears, that success depends mainly, 
or almost wholly, on good management, while the mer- 
chant often fails from causes beyond his present control. 
It is said that out of every hundred persons who engage in 
mercantile pursuits, only five ultimately succeed. About 





the same proportion flourish and bear of all the dwarf 


pears set out. And it happens that just about that pro- 
portion of all that are set out receive good broadcast cul- 
tivation. Formerly many died from the use of bad stocks, 
and the selection of unsuitable varieties, but this evil has 
nearly disappeared. The fault now rests mainly with the 
management, when such free growing sorts as the Angou- 
leme, Louise Bonne, and Winkfield are selected. 

In comparing their management with the business of a 
merchant, it must not be supposed that to produce success- 
ful growth requires the deeply laid plans, eminent skill, 
and extensive knowledge that a successful merchant must 
possess. On the contrary, well selected dwarf trees will 
generally do well if treated as well as a good farmer treats 
his corn and root crops—that is, by manuring annually, 
and by mellow, clean culture. It is true that a general 
knowiedge of the principles of vegetable growth, and an 
extensive experience in the application of these principles 
will often be of great service when new treatment is re- 
quired for different localities, or when new maladies ap- 
pear, but they are not indispensable to the ordinary 
routine. 

While ona visit to the grounds of H. E. Hooker of 
Rochester, last autumn, he showed us trees of the Louise 
Bonne of Jersey which had been carefully removed when 
quite large, and which were two years transplanted. They 
were bearing about a bushel each of large, handsome, de- 
licious specimens, ‘‘ That is the way,” said he, pointing 
to these loaded trees, ‘that dwarf pears ‘humbug’ me 
every year !"—alluding to the frequent assertion that they 
have proved a failure. 

We are informed that T. G. Yeomans of Walworth, 
Wayne Co., continues to be more and more successful with 
them. The past autumn he obtained five hundred dollars 


from a third of an acre of his Angoulemes ; and, as we are | 
' eight sleeping apartments, besides the study. The obser- 


informed,-received twenty-five dollars a barrel for the fruit, 


- 





During a visit the past autumn to the nurseries of Ext- 
WANGER & Barry of Rochester, we examined the same 
quarter acre of dwarf Virgalieus which two or three years 
since, when four years old, yielded at the rate of five hun- 
dred dollars per acre. A long row of trees of the Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, then several years old, which we found 
by a careful figuring yielded at the rate of fifteen hundred 
dollars per acre, were this year producing again with in- 
creased abundance, and growing with undiminished vigor. 
The figure at the head of this article is a nearly ex- 
act copy of one of the best of these trees, although there 
was but little difference in them in vigorand productive- 
ness. Good management and good cultivation told the 
whole story. 
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SIGN FOR A FARM-HOUSE. 


For a locality which commands a wide prospect, or one 
where an outlook over neighboring obstructions is desired, 
the design here given may prove a satisfactory one. It is 
intended for a farm-house of the larger class, and if built 
of solid materials might properly be called a villa. It 
would, however, make a very satisfactory dwelling built of 
wood. The accommodation afforded in the ground plan, 
(fig. 1,) is sufficient for a large family living in liberal 
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Fig. 1—PrincipaL FLoor, 


'style. The office at the right of the hall has a circular 


stair-case in one corner, leading to asmall library or study, 
which can also be reached from the upper hall. The two 
rooms taken together make an arrangement which every 
‘country gentleman” who loves to investigate the sciences 
which pertain to his sphere of activity, will particularly 
enjoy. The dining-room and kitchen accommodations are 
ample; and the stair-case hall through the centre of the 
house makes it cool and airy in summer, and is, besides, 












































Fig. 2—CHAMBER PLAN. 
very convenient. The chamber plan (fig, 2,) furnishes 
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vatory is reached by circular stairs from the study. This 

house can be built of wood for not far from $2,000, but 

at this price there would be no scope for any superfluities 

of decoration, though every part would be built durably 
and tastefully.—Zueker’s Annual Register. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


ALSIKE OR SWEDISH CLOVER. 


Of the above named clover, the Patent office Report of 
1854 says: 

“Tt is best adapted to moist and strong soils, and has 
the property of self-sowing, when the flowers are left to 
to mature, which will cause it to endure fifteen, twenty or 
more years. The usual course to pursue, is to cut it once 
a year for hay, afterwards leaving it for pasturage. Its 
flowers, which put forth in June in great profusion, resem- 
ble in shape those of the common white clover, but are 
larger and of a rosy tint, of a sweet agreeable odor, and 
excellent forage for bees. It may be sown with autumn 
or spring grain; with the latter it is preferable, to prevent 
winter killing.” 

In the Canadian Agricuiturist of Feb., 1858, appears an 
article on this variety of clover, by Patrick R. Wright, 
more than sustaining all that is said in its favor in the | 
Patent Office Report. A lengthy extract from Mr. Wright's | 
communication can be found at page 394, No. 25, vol. 11, 
of the Co. Gent., from which I make some extracts. Mr. 
W. says: 

‘“‘ Both cattle and sheep are so fond of it, that the com- 
mon kind of clover, or timothy and clover mixed, are 
quite disregarded if access can be had to the Alsyke, both 
as pasture and hay. The common red clover will last only 
two years in perfection, and often, if the soil is cold and 
moist, nearly half the plants will rot, besides it is liable to 
be thrown out or winter killed, and in the second year 
bald patches will be found in every part of the field, be- 
sides that in September and October many crcps left for 
seed are lost in consequence of the heavy rains during 
that period; while the Alsike clover, on the contra- 
ry, ripening its seeds perfectly the first crop, and contii- 
uing its vigor much longer, much risk and expense are 
avoided, and a larger profit accrues; and when this plant 
is once established, it will remain for many years in full 
vigor, and produce annually a great quantity of herbage 
of excellent quality. 

‘Four years ago I obtained from Messrs. Lawson, Edin- 
burgh, five pounds of seed, which I sowed on one acre, 
and as I was cautious in my experiment, mixed it with 
about two or three pounds of timothy. It stood the win- | 
ter admirably, and I cut the following year not less than 
three tons of the finest clover hay I had ever seen. In| 
the end of June, and before ripening its seeds, I expected 
to have the second crop run to seed, which it did not, but 
produced an unparalleled mass of feed so close and even, 
and about one foot in length, that I could have fancied it 
would bear one up to walk over it. The second year I had 
an equal quantity mixed with timothy—the clover ripen- 
ing to suit the time for cutting the timothy exactly. * * 
The third cutting last year was heavier than either of the 
former. * I feel confident that red clover, both as a 
mixture with timothy, and for forage by itself, will soon 
be numbered among the grasses that were in Canada.” 

Mr. Wright, before giving the above letter to the pub- 
lic, had experimented four years with the Alsike clover; 
he is a practical farmer, and had no inducement to over- 
draw his picture. How far this variety of clover may be- 
come a substitute for the other varieties now cultivated, 
can only be ascertained by carefully conducted experi- 
ments, In the spring of 1859, I procured a small pack- 
ave of Alsyke clover seed from the Patent Office. It was 
sown in June, and as it proves, not on a good clover soil. 
Very little of the seed vegetated, and other grasses sprang | 
up, so that the Alsyke made rather a dwarfish growth this | 
year, growing from 12 to 20 inches long. It appears to 
be a liybrid, an amalgamation between the red and white, | 
or Dutch clover, 

Mr, Goodale, Secretary of the Maine State Ag. Society, ! 














forwarded to me last spring about an ounce of seed, which 
was sown on good land with oats; when harvesting thy 
oats I found stalks of the Alsyke in blossom, of about 31 
inches high, 

From my limited acquaintanee with this clover, I do 
not feel authorized to recommend its general culture to 
the exclusion of the varieties so long cultivated aniong us. 
But I have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, that 
as a forage plant for the summer, or winter keep for sleep, 
there can be nothing better, and that it would * afford an 
excellent forage for bees,” and its durability in the soil, 
gives it a preference over the red clovers, With this I for- 
ward you a sainple, saved as fodder, and a few stalks pressed 
between papers. Upon examination, you will notice its 
superabundance of heads and blossoms, its numerous 
leaves, and fine stalks and branches, and in conclusion, I 
think you will coincide with my views in regard to its 
value as a forage plant for ‘ sheep and bees,” to say noth- 
ing about cattle and horses. Levi Bartcerr 
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VALUABLE RECIPES. 
TO PRESERVE EGGS.—Provide a small cupboard, safe, 


or tier of shelves; bore these shelves full of holes one and a 
quarter inches in diameter, and place the eggs in them, point 
downwards. They will keep sound for several months. Other 
modes, such as packing in salt, &c., depend for their success 
simply on placing the points down; the shelves are more con- 
venient and accessible. 

ANTS.—These animals are known to avoid drawers and 
boxes made of red cedar. Red eedar shavings placed in them 
or on shelves, will repel them. 

WALL PAPER is often cleaned by the use of wheat bran, 








_ but common wheat bread is decidedly better. 


TO KEEP PRESERVES.—The paper which is usually 
pasted over jars of preserves, is porous, and admits air. To 
render it perfectly impervious, and as tight as a drum, apply 
the white of an egg with a brush to the paper before cover- 


| ing the jars. overlapping the edges an inch or two. 


KITCHEN ODORS.—A skillful housekeeper informs us 
that the unpleasant odors arising from boiling ham, cabbages, 
&e., is completely corrected by throwing whole red peppers 
into the pot—at the same time that the flavor of the fvod is 


|improved. We have heard that pieces of chareoal will pro- 


duce the same effect, but we have not seen it tried. 

TO TAKE GREASE OUT OF SILK.—Rub a lump of 
magnesia wet over the spot; when dry, brush off the powder, 
and no grease will be seen. It may be applied to other stuffs. 
This is an old and well tried remedy; but there is a newer 
and better remedy, but not so thoroughly proved,—this is 
Benzine, the most complete substance to cleanse all fabrics, 
we have ever seen. 

CARPETS.—Every one knows that the daily dust arising 
from sweeping carpets, causes a permanent injury to furni- 
ture, books, pictures,—and the lungs. It is an old but good 
way to sprinkle the floor first with damp tea-leaves, and then 


| sweep with a bristle brush; but latterly we have found it 


much easier and more convenient to use one of the new re- 
volving carpet-sweepers, which takes up the dust and puts it 
away in a box without its rising at all, and without using the 
moistening application at all. They are especially suited to 
libraries, offices, cabinets, &c. 


HAIR-BRUSHES are best cleaned by washing them in 
saleratus water, which removes all the oily coating. 


RAT-TRAP.—Cats are the best that we have found after 
many years experience—and next to eats, the chaff-trap. 


| This is best made by partly filling a large smooth kettle with 


water, and then covering with a few inches of chaff. The 
first rat that gets in makes a great outcry, which brings others 
to share his fute—Epirors Country GeNnTLEMAN. 
eee 

(G¥~ During the month of September, 2,646,570 bush- 
els of wheat and 194,775 bushels of corn, and 214,320 
barrels of flour, were shipped from New-York to Great 
Britain. 
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DISCUSSIONS AT THE STATE FAIR. 


ReprortTep EXPRESSLY FOR THE Co. GENTLEMAN AND CULTIVATOR, 








Third Evening—Culture of Wheat. 

The regular subject for discussion this evening was 
“The Culture of Wheat—Is it Desirable for the Farmers 
of Western New-York to Increase the Culture of Wheat? 
Are there Other Crops that Could be Substituted that 
would Enable the Farmer to Secure Equal Profits and 
Preserve his Land in Betcer Condition ?” 

Louis E. Heston of Alabama, Genesee county, N. Y. 
tllought it desirable to increase the cultivation of wheat. 
Wheat afforded more profit for the labor than other crops. 
His soil is a clay loam, resting on limestone. He breaks 
up sod land and sows it to peas; then plows the ground 
and drills in wheat, two bushels per acre. Since the ad- 
vent of the midge, he sows little but Mediterranean variety. 
Gets about thirty-five bushels per acre. Keeps a large 
number of sheep. Feeds them with straw and one busliel 
of oats to one hundred sheep per day. Also feeds them 
cornstalks and cuts them when he can. Buys bran for 
his sheep when cheap enough. He seeds down with the 
wheat ; one peck timothy sown in the fall with the wheat, 
and six quarts of clover per acre sown in the spring. 
Does not often mow clover; plows it under as manure 
for wheat. He has one hundred and sixty acres of arable 
land, and sows about fifty acres of wheat each year and 
ten acres of corn. Thinks he can continue this without 
injuring his land. 

T. C. Perers remarked that it was getting to be a com- 
mon practice in the wheat districts, to sow timothy in the 
fall and clover in the spring. 

Mr. Bowen of Medina, N. Y., said some of his neigh- 
bors had raised thirty-five bushels of Mediterranean wheat 
after barley. A great breadth of land had been sown to 
wheat this fall. 

Gen. Harmon of Monroe county, thought it desirable 
to increase the culture of wheat, because it makes most 
manure. If grown every third year with clover and 
sheep it improves the land. He did not approve of turn- 
ing in clover. Would rather let his neighbors eat it off 
with their sheep for nothing. He turns under a clover 
sod in July, from seven to eight inches deep, with a Michi- 
gan subsoil plow. Sows one and a half bushels of seed 
per acre. The Mediterranean variety is more extensively 
grown in his vicinity than all other kinds together. The 
Dayton variety has vielded very well, but is tender, and is 
apt to sprout in wet harvest weather—is no better than 
the Mediterranean—a little whiter. Some farms that grew 
it last year have not sown it this fall. The earliest variety 
that he has grown is the Virginia May, a bald white wheat, 
but not as white as the Soules. He drills his wheat. The 
Hessian fly does not affect the Mediterranean as much as 
it dia the Soules, so that they can sow earlier than former- 
Iv; say the first week of September. Has not seen the 
Hessian fly for five years. The midge is the only enemy 





they have to fight now. Sown in good season, the Medi- 
terranean is but little injured ; but when sown as late as 
October, is as much injured as the Soules. 

Joun Wane of Coburg, C. W., thought seed wheat 
should be brought from the North, as it ripens earlier. 
Corn from Canada will ripen two weeks earlier. There 
is no crop more profitable than wheat. Has grown wheat 
every third year, and his land is better than it was thirty | 
years ago. lis rotation is grass land, manured and | 
planted with corn, followed with oats or barley, seeded, 
followed by wheat. In his vicinity, they seldom grow 
Winter wheat. The Fife is the most popular spring va- | 
riety. Gets about thirty bushels per acre. 

Gen. Harmon had sowed three bushels of unleached 
ashes and four bushels of plaster per acre on his wheat, 
and obtained an increase of four bushels of wheat per | 
acre. | 

S. Warratn of Canton, St. Lawrence county, said 
they used to grow wheat in his neighborhood. He had 


sown wheat for ten vears, but the fly took it, and he had 
Corn and grass and Spring! 


abandoned wheat culture, 


through the summer for his own use. 


wheat are now grown, and the land is increasing in fer- 
tility. Farmers grow more roots than formerly. Carrots 
are preferred. 

G. MILLER of Markham, C. W., occupies between three 
and four hundred acres. He grows about twenty acres of 
roots every year—principally ruta bagas. After the 
roots are off, plows the land in the Fall, and cultivates it 
in the Spring, and sows Spring wheat and seeds down 
with timothy and clover. Obtains a larger yield of 
Spring than Winter wheat. Sows two bushels of Spring 
wheat per acre. Manures his land for roots. Never ap- 
plies it to his grass land—likes to plow manure under. 
Has obtained 398 bushels of wheat from seven bushels of 
seed—about a bushel per acre, say 56 bushels per acre. 

A. B. Dickinson of Steuben Co., N. Y., said a distin- 
guished agricultural writer had stated that the wheat crop 
in the State of New-York had fallen off from 35 to 13 
bushels per acre, and this statement had been quoted by 
Prof. Liebig, and passed current in European agricultural 
literature. Now he wanted to say to persons who might 
be present from other States, that the State of New-York 
had never seen such crops as had been grown this season 
since the year 1816. The census is not reliable. Our 
soil is not exhausted. He wanted Liebig to know that 
the statement he quotes is not true. When you have 
good wheat you seldom have good corn. This year it 
approached nearer to it than he ever knew before. On 
limestone land winter wheat was more profitable than 
spring wheat. The largest crop of spring wheat he had 
seen was 40 bushels per acre. He had seen a crop of 
winter wheat that yielded 54 bushels per acre. We have 
a good crop whenever the midge does not destroy it. 


Sheep Husbandry. 


The hour devoted to the regular subject having expired; 
the subject of the previous evening was taken up. * 

SoLton Ropinson of New-York, said Mr. Thomas Bell 
of N. J., usual kept 100 sheep. He buys common sheep 
of rather large size in the fall, and crosses them with a 
full-blooded South-Down. The lambs are dropped about 
the Ist of April. The ewes in the fall cost from $2.25 to 
$3.50 per head. He selects the best, and pays the highest 
price. He has good August pasture, and keeps the sheep 
well, so that they go into winter quarters in good con- 
dition. In the winter, keeps them in yards with open 
sheds, 50 in a yard, with feeding racks, and liberty to go 
under the sheds or lie in the open air as they see fit. 
Feeds them almost entirely on cornstalks, cut up at the 
ground as soon as the corn is hard enough to ripen in the 
stook. He does not chaff the cornstalks. The sheep eat 
off the leaves, and the butts serve for bedding. A few weeks 
previous to lambing, the ewes that are heavy are drawn out 
by themselves, and fed with good hay anda little grain. He 
seldom loses alamb. By the end of July, he has his lambs, 
which are strongly marked by the South-Down characteris- 
tics, all sent off to the butcher. This year he obtained $4.75 
per head for them. After the lambs are weaned the ewes 
get fat, and are sold to the butcher in time to take on anew 
supply. They have just been sold this year, and he 
netted, from lambs, wool and old sheep, a profit of 
$7.50 per head, over the first cost of the sheep. The 
year before he made a profit of $7 per head. Besides 
this, he finds that the sheep are enriching his land. 

Mr. Pettipone of Vermont, had no doubt about the 
profits of a breed of sheep as related, His sales of wool 
last June from his Spanish Merino flock amounted to over 
$2 per head; and his flock for fifteen years had averaged 


| 42 Ibs. of wool, such as this year sold at 50 cents per 


| pound, 


He had picked out 20 wethers that sheared 8 Ibs, 
per head, and two were sold for mutton at $3.50 each. 
He usually selects out eight or ten wethers in the fall, and 
gives them grain through the winter, and then kills them 
They dress from 10 
to 15 lbs, per quarter, and not unfrequently have 10 or 12 
lbs. of tallow in them, When you cannot keep over 50 
sheep he would keep the mutton sheep, 

A. B. Dickinson has sheared 11,000 sheep in a season, 
but would leave every man to decide for himself which 
was the most profitable sheep for him to keep, If mutton 
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is the principal object he would keep the big sheep, the 
larger the better, because the larger the carcass the more 
the mutton sells for per pound in Tnarket, though he would 
not pay as much for it himself for his own eating. 
wool the fine wools are the most profitable. 
like gummy sheep, wants a thick fleece but no gum, se- 
lects ewes whose fleeces have little gum, breeds from these, | 
and the manufacturers will soon find it out and paya higher 
price for it. He washes his sheep in vats. 
run in the dust afterwards, as some people do in the west 
on purpose to increase the weight of the fleece. Has tried 
the experiment, and knows that mature animals consume 
food in proportion to their live weight. 
eee 





Sale of Horses, Cattle, &c., by the Albany As-. 


sociation. 





The weather was more propitious Oct. 10, when, ac- | 
cording to previous adjournment, the Albany Breeding As- | 
sociation proceeded with their Catalogue Sale of Improved 


Stock. The results will be found below, the name and 


. . . 17 
location of the purchasers showing how widely the ani- | 


als offer , n dissemi . The prices, although | ? . ae 14 
mals offered have been disseminated. The prices, © | sale by auction on the 10th of September, $3,160, mak- 


below those heretofore obtained on many occasions for 
stock of similar value, must be regarded as gratifying in 
a season of quiescence like the present, and at a period of 
the year when the public generally are rather disposed to 
act the part of sellers than that of buyers. The year, 
where given in the following table, is that in which the 
horses referred to were respectively foaled :— 


For | 
He does not | 


Don’t let them | 


of that institution. 
large —fully up to, if not exceeding that of any previons 


| 


| exhibition, 


| table to the productive abilities of Bueks county. 


HORSES—Broop MaAREs. 
1. Caroline, 1852, C. W. SOU, TOREIIID, Seccccccccsssseceens $105 
a a i Is as Figs - na cde évcctccssessors 225 
6. Dolly Phelps, 1847, Thos. Austin, | es oF ee 210 | 
ee le en, cscs conaeueced ostnas 185 
rr OF, IDs onocccess cv cccccccecsccstees 130 
10, Lady "Jane te IGG8. F. TRSTERAR, AIAN) .< oc iccs covseccocas 95 
12, Pauline, 1850, ‘ Creighan, En catenin cekven<eesdeieesues 220 
13. Empress, 1850, Charles Miller, ON EOI 225 
16, Blanche, 1850, Geo. E. reste Salem, W ~ y . “Sigeeeigetbet 75 
17, Lady Austin, 1850, Capt. J. Hilton, New-Scotland,............ 130 
19, Black Hawk Maid, 1850, j “Nelson Harris, California,........ 200 
THREE YEARS OLD, 

99, Juliet, by Black Boy, R. Harper, Albany,.... ........cccceees 120 
93. Flora, by Gray Prince, H. Bleecker, Jr., Albany,............. 200 
TWO YEARS OLD, 

25. Sorrel Gelding, by Black agg FP. I. Yates, ATOany, 2.2.00. 100 
%. Black Maria, by Henry Clay, C. W. Bathgate,................ 2H) 
97. Parkie, by Henry Clay, F. L. ac aaa, en 150 
28, Sorrel Filly, by Black Boy, B. Allen, Westchester,.......... — 
30, Brown Filly. R. Harper, Albany, SI PR TRON Pe ee CT 95 
82, Chestnut Filly, by Young Albion, C, Miller, Kinderhook,. R5 
334. Brandon Maid, by Black Hawk, C. W. Bathgate,........... 190 


YEARLING COLTS. , . 
34. Horse Colt, by Gray Messenger, Thomas Creighan, Albany,. 159 


| The clatter of machinery was ineessant. 


} 





eS a eee, ok eae 7 

| 23. Bon Ten, Isaac Clements, Mechanicsville,............... Saad Se 
22. Champion, R. P. White, Jefferson county,.............-..eee. av 

: NORTH DEVON BULLS, 
5. Empire, F. L. Yates, Albany,....... ip ESS Sivesecctcouebdcuseds 135 
7. New-York, J. Tuisco Wiswall, Mobile, Alabama,............. i) 
ST Pe, SPOUUND NONE. ME oo cvcceesnn-wecsscess ccecsoions 80 
| Total, 29 head of cattle, aggregating .........cccccccccccccccoces $4,165 


PRIVATE SALES, 

The Association sold at priv ate sale. two Jots of Sonth-Down sheep, 
got by Thorne’s Buck, No, 57, to J. Taisco Ww iswall. Mobile, Ala. 

One lot of Seuth-Down shee 2 to Isaac 8. Clements, near Mechan- 
icsville, Saratoga county, N. 

Six lots of South-Down ° a to Abram Fitch, New-Scotland, 

Albany county, N. 

One Short- Horm bull calf, by Neptune, 3192, to Henry Rosehoom, 
| Cherry Valley, N. Y. 

One Short-Horn bull calf, by Neptune, 3192, to Thomas Bell, 
| boom, Otsego county, N. 

One Short-Horn buii ealf, by Prince of Wales, 2082, to Mr. Pierce of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Brood Mare Lady Russell, 
county, N. Y. 

One stud ont by Bulrush Morgan, also to Mr. Ives. 

Two pens of Berkshire hogs to J. Areles, Albany, N. Y. 

One pen of Suffolk hogs to Isaac 8. Clements, near Mechaniesy ilfe, 
Saratoga county, N. Y. 

One pen of Suffolk hogs to Rev, Dr. Morgan, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Capt. Joseph Hilton sold at private sale, two lots of very superior 
— Devon heifers, got by Empire, to J. Tuisco Wiswal} of Mobile, 
Alabama. 

The entire sale at auction, of horses and eattle, by the 


Association, amounted to $9,360; and at private sale and 


Lese- 


to Garret Ives, Watertown, Jefferson 


ing a total of $12,520, besides leaving several fine horses 
and cattle still unsold. 





eee 
Bucks Co. (Pa.) Exuisition.—The exhibition of the 


‘Bucks County Agricultural Society at Newtown was in 


every way successful and gratifying to the many friends 
The attendance of visitors was very 


The scene presented on the exhibition ground 
on Wednesday was animating in the extreme. The large 
exhibition building was gaily decked outside with flags 
and streamers, and inside there was every species of at- 
traction. The fair sex were on the grounds by hundreds, 
adding interest and beauty to the whole affair. The track 
was in first-rate order for the display of horses. The dis- 
play of articles in the various departments was very credi- 
The 
vegetables of different kinds would bear comparison with 
those shown at agricultural fairs in any county. They 
were all the production of Bucks county farmers, and not 
of professional gardeners. In the department of frait the 
display was not very large in quantity, but in qnality it 
appeared to ve very superior. The display of machinery 
was very good—particularly of agricultural implernents, 
Most, if not all 
of the implement makers and machinists of the county 
were on hand, with almost every conceivable variety of 
straw cutters, mowing and reaping machines, plows, har- 
rows and horse-rakes. The number of neat cattle on ex- 
hibition was rather limited on the first day, but on the 


/second day a good number of dairy cows and young eattle 


86. Horse Colt, by Henry Clay, E. Murphy, Troy, ................ iO 
37. do. do. do. idee cad tee ae 70 
39. Bay Filly. by Young Henry Clay, George H. Charles, Albany, 60 
40. Brown Filly, by Henry Clay. H. R. Rathbone, Albany,....... 150 
42. Bay Filly, by Monk, H. R. Rathbone,................ceceeeee- oO 
43. Horse Colt, by Lone ES We, TRI hc ewaosc00ssconesesnes 140 | 
COLTS OF 1860. 
7. Black Filly, by Spirit of the Ti a , Wi. MOIOD,. 005000000 150 
51. Bay Filly, by Black W arrior, C. W. Bathgate, ............+006 65 
52, Brown Horse Colt, by Spirit of the Ti imes, C. Bell, Albany,.. 70 


54. Black Horse Colt, by Black Murat, Thos. Creighan, © 8 Wee 105 
STALLIONS, 

60. Ephraim Smooth, 1858, by Gray Prince, Geo. H. Charles,.... 500 

63. Logan, 1857, by Henry Clay, E. K. Bradbury, East Greenbush, 500 





were added to those already on hand, and the display was 
passably fine. The number of horses exhibited fell con- 


| siderably short of last year, but a finer display of colts was 


/never witnessed in this country. 
‘rate display of poultry, pigs and sheep. 


There was but a mode- 
There was more 


grain of different kinds on exhibition than we ever wit- 


nessed there before. It was all exceedingly fine. The 
exhibition of horses on the track attraeted much attention. 
The articles on exhibition inside the building—mainly con- 


| fined to the ladies’ department—-were al] of the first quality. 


The preserves, bread, butter, eakes, boiled hams and vari- 


/ous other edibles were hard to beat—good enough for the 


Total .~ OF RID NON. hiss citdccdecscccvtees $5,195 
TTLE—Snort-Horn Cows. 

3. Red Rose, H. whens Ns a ni ccintcomcagiiisteddeesionsin $90 
4. Tawasentha, F. L. Yates, EE Gokce vhs wcenansaeseesesanene 100 
9. Rosa Bonheur, Iva Harvia, AlDARY, ....cccccccvccccccscscccces 75 
BO. FOO, Ci. Be POMPE, CIMIIIIIS 6c ccccscccccdcccdecesccsccse &5 
Be. ee Bet I i cn ocinss hknesdsondnesmecessbastasinn 50 
Be ee ie Ns I 6 oa.n5sin 0 50004+ 00knsnsanseseectetesesn 130 
RE Re Rr ee er ee 956 
16. Nymph, R. H. Bingham, eee ndcbeeen<tictenans 0) 
17. Filbert, John = EE 190 
eh se oo ch ence Goadacieoseesccécsesses 95 
24. Snow Drop, ir (EE EET LLL 77% 
97. Florence, J. Nelson Harris, San Francisco, California,....... BRD | 
ee AR |}. rere Reuiwke 520 
46, Isabel, W. E. Haswell, Bethlehem................c. cece ccccecs bas LI 


7. Jenny Lind, H, Schoonmaker, Bethlehem,................... 275 | 
48. Perfection. W. Haswell, Bethlehem, ...........ccscccsescsscees 325 | 
DL, eee, iy a, Ns RIN oon dibs bcncccdcch oa coveisnceccede 445 

SHORT-HORN BULLS, 
RL, Ss i ccncesnences 200 


14, Lincoin, D. V.S. Rainaford, New Scotis ind, 70 


eee ee reeseseeseese 


145, Navigator, George C harles, a kev ahinedsieabolylaewened 1% 
16, Fro Bono, &. Siratton, New-York, ......0ccccccccccccccsccecece 70 
7, Comet. H. Sher + ROE, VERE era 70 
18. Albanian, M. PE, WOIETINE dc dvb steesscncasccatescconece 45 


palate of the most fastidious epicure. There were forty 
specimens of fresh butter. The receipts from the sale of 
tickets and the entrance of carriages at the gate on the 
first day amounted to $634—the second day, to $997— 
making in all $1,631. Add to this about $400 from the 
rent or sale of refreshment stands, &c., and the whole in- 
come from the exhibition will exceed $2,000. On Friday 
there was a public sale on the ground, giving exhibitors 


/an opportunity of selling such as they saw proper, which 


| they had on exhibition. 


It was not very largely attended. 
—Bueks Co. Intelligencer. 
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54 * carbonate left to pay to compost? Dana, in his “ Essay on 
Huquiries und auSWers. Manures,”’ page 52 states it to be very valuable ; I think it 
° must be a misprint. Onto. [Although much of the potash is 

Farm Mitis.—Do you or any of your correspondents know | ysually taken from the ashes, yet enough remains to render 
of any cheap grinding mills, portable in their construction, | them very valuable. The proportion left varies at different 
that are recommended for a country custom business, equal, | manufactories. The lime added is valuable. We are not 
or about so, to the old four foot Burr-stones? I have seen | able to give the proportion of potash remaining, but think it 
one advertised in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, well recommended for ‘often a third or a fourth, and at some imperfect establish- 
a, and capacity. Do you know any thing of either of | ments, even more. A tenth or a twentieth forms an excel- 
aese 5 T. F.C. 
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inills have been offered in market, but our practical knowledge 
is not sufficient to enable us to speak of them with confidence. 
Dv ubtless some of our readers have tried them, and can give 
valuable and reliable information in relation to their perform- 
ance and general value—will they favor us with statements 
of their experience ?] 

Sweet Appves For Stock, Squasues, &c.—1. In setting 
sweet apple trees with view to feed the fruit, what kinds of 
apples are best? 2. Has anybody ever raised squashes to 
fatten hogs? If so, what kind, and with what result? mM. s. H. 
Chickopee, Mass. [1. There are several varieties of sweet 
apples, which may answer well for feeding stock—some better 
than others, according to their adaptation to different locali- 
ties. The High-top Sweeting is a valuable early sort, especial- 
ly at the West—the Golden Sweet is fine, but less productive. 
Among autumn varieties, Haskell and Corlies Sweet are very 


productive sorts, the latter the most so, and the best grower— | 


and the Pumpkin Sweet is valuable for late fall and early 
winter. The Jersey Sweet is an excellent and productive 
autumn variety, but the tree is a moderate grower and rather 
tender. There are many local sweet apples, some of which 
no doubt are very prolific; and if more attention could be 
given to select with a view to stock-feeding, we have no doubt 
that some might be found, that would yield more per acre 
than root crops, and at far less cost. Both cattle and swine 
thrive on high flavored apples, if not sweet. 2. We cannot 
give the desired information in relation to squashes. ] 


Atsike Crover.—I have seen an account of Alsike or 
Swedish clover in last Country GENTLEMAN, and having 
tried to procure seed from Scotland but failed, I would thank 
you, if it lies in your power, to send me a few seeds for ex- 
perimental purposes and oblige. Inclosed you have stamps 
to pay postage. Joun M.McAuister. Pokagon, Cass Co., 
Mich. {The heads of the Alsike clover sent us by Mr. Barrt- 
LETT, were cut before the seed matured. We have, however, 
sent some of them to our correspondent. Possibly they may 
yield a few seeds which will germinate. We presume J. M. 
Tuounpurn & Co., seedsmen, New-York, would order the seed 
of this plant from abroad at the request of any one desiring it.] 


VineGar—Sussor, PLlow—Compost.—Will you please in- 
form the writer the best means of converting cider, made of 
apples from a promiscuous orchard, into vinegar—also where 
the best two-horse subsoil plow can be procured—also the 
best manures for a new garden, located on a thick orchard 
grass sod, when best to be plowed and the depth? A Youna 
FARMER AND Supscriper. Hamlet Hall, Amherst Co., Va. 
{The usual mode of making vinegar from cider is to expose 
it in a barrel to the warmth of the sun on the south side of 
a building for several months, admitting the air by leaving 
the bung open. The addition of a little sharp vinegar has- 
tens the process. Some throw in portions of brown paper, 
which is also thought to be useful. 

An excellent subsoil plow is figured and described in the I- 
lustrated Annual Register for 1860, manufactured by Holmes 
& Stringer of Munnsville, N. Y., and also by Nourse, Mason 
& Co. of Boston. This plow works best where there are not 
many stones. Where the soil is quite stony, the ditching 
plow made by Paschall Morris of Philadelphia, is best. 


The best manure for gardens is a compost made of stable 
manure ; or the stable manure itself will answer an excellent 
purpose, if applied a year before the land is planted, and well 
worked in. The compost may be applied for immediate use, 


Springfield, Maine. [A number of farm | jent addition to compost. ] 


| Cuerry Trers.—Please imform me as to the best way to 
preserve young cherry trees that have been scratched or skin- 

ned, and make them heal up the soonest. H. J. L. [Cover the 
wounded parts with a thin coat of grafting wax, or with the 
composition made by dissolving shellac in alcohol. Give the 
trees good culture so as to make them grow rapidly, and they 
will soon heal over if not fatally injured or too much barked.] 


SpanisH Cuestnut—Will the Spanish Chestnut stand cold 
as low as 26° below zero, and bear fruit, and also the English 
filbert. p.0o. Racine, Wis. [It is probably too tender—it 
endures the cold in New-York, but the seasons are too short 
for the maturity of the nuts—and it would not probably suc- 
ceed in Wisconsin, both on account of the tenderness of the 
tree, and the shortness of the summers. ] 


PLANTING PeAcu Stones.—I have just received from Ma- 
con, Ga., a fine lot of peaches. I wish to inquire of you, 
| “how to prepare the pits, and how to plant them, so as to suc- 
ceed best with them.” Junius Nicnots, M. D. Suffolk, 
| L. J. [If mixed with sand this fall, and exposed to freezing 
/and thawing, a part will grow next spring, and all, if crack- 
| ed, and the kernel planted two inches deep while fresh. If 
‘not cracked, many will not grow till the second year.] 


| Compost FoR TrEES.—At what time, or how early in the 
fall, is it best to apply compost manure to fruit trees? R. 
{It may be applied any time during autumn, or even early in 
winter—the precise period is not important. If applied to 
the surface, and spaded or plowed in in spring, it will have a 
good effect. } 
Spring WuHeat.—Can you, or any of your readers, inform 
me which is the best variety of spring wheat to raise in eastern 
Connecticut ? JosEPH ARNOLD. 


Corn CuTTeERS AND Corn MiLi_s.—Which is the best farm 
mill that you know of for corn, in the ear or shelled? Also, 
| which is the best machine for cutting up cornstalks, and 
| bruising or grinding the same ? Do you think they can be 
used with profit to the farmer, over the usual mode of feeding 
| corn and corn fodder? Ww. Topp. Clark Co. Mo. [We 
| have not had sufficient experience with the different corn mills 
| and corn cutters to say which is the best. We hope our read- 
/ers who have had full experience will give us the results. We 
have tried Joice’s Star Mill for grinding corn in the ear, and 
Hickok’s Stalk Cutter and Crusher, and found both to answer 
|a good purpose. The former worked with two horses and the 
| latter with one. Where there is a large herd of cattle, we 
have no doubt a great saving would be effected.] 


Ditcutne PLow.—I wish to inquire where I can buy the 
Adjustable Ditching Plow, represented in Register of 1860, 
| page 296, fig. 147. If you can give me the desired informa- 
| tion you will oblige, JoeL Brown. Mount Healthy. O. 
{It may be procured of Milton Alden, of Auburn, or McFar- 
land Brothers, of Union Springs, N. Y.. Price, about $10.) 


JAPAN LiLy—VERBENA—PHLOX.—I have a Japanese lily, 
planted last spring, which grew very well until a month since, 
when it grew black at the top and I cut it off. It is stillalive, 
but does not grow or show any signs of flowering. Shall I 
take it up in the fall, and put it out again next spring? Can 
Verbenas and Heliotropes be kept through the winter in a cel- 
‘lar? Can the Phlox Drummondii be propagated by seed ? 
'Can Petunias? Please answer these inquiries in your paper. 
ir. E. 8. St. Louis, Sept. 1860. [The stem of the lily 
'has probably been destroyed by an insect— take up the root, 














and may be made by mixing turf, peat, loam or clay, with | set it out in a new place, cover it with a thin turf for winter, 
yard manure, with a little leached or fresh ashes. If there | and it will probably do well. Heliotropes, with much care, 
is but little vegetable matter in the soil, peat, muck, or leaf | may be wintered in cellars ; but it is extremely difficult if not 
mould may be freely used in the compost; if the svil is mostly | impossible to keep verbenas in this way, The Phlox Drum- 
sand, a large admixture of clay would be useful, if at hand. | mondii is very easily and most commonly propagated by 
‘The depth of the plowing should depend on the nature of the | seeds, and runs into numerous and beautiful varieties. Pe- 
subsoil, and the amount of manure that may be worked down | tunias also are readily grown from seeds. | 
into it. It should be plowed often enough at different times) Qsi¢p Wi.ow.—Can you inform me where I ean get cut- 
to pulverize it well and intermix the manure.] tings of the Osier Willow, and the price per thousand? I 
Leacuep Asues.—Are ashes leached at the soap boilers, | want from eight to twelve thousand cuttings if I can get them 
valuable to compost with swamp mud—is not much of the | right. When is the best season to procure and plant them, 
potash exhausted 2? How does its value for that purpose com- | and where can I get instructions for their growth and man- 


pare with the unleached? Is there enough phosphate and! agement? Lu. B. Ww. Rockingham, N. C, [The cuttings 
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can be procured of Mr. J. H. Corntna, Valatie, Col. Co., N. 
Y., who will give all needed information in relation to their 
management. | 


Buppinec THE Peacn.—Having some 6,000 young peach 
trees to bud, I would be glad to see in the CounnRY GENTLE- 
MAN plain directions how to bud and the management after- 
wards. 6.8. [As budding must be done when the bark of 
the stock peels freely, it will be too late for the successful 
performance of the operation when this reaches our corres- 
pondent. He will find minute directions, illustrated with cuts, 
in the first number of the Annual Register of Rural Affairs. 


Tue Arbor Vit#.—Can the arbor vite be grown in the 
open air from cuttings—if so, the season, &c.? 9. [We do 
not know of any successful experiments in propagating the 
arbor vite: by cuttings in open air—it is commonly raised by 
seed. } 

Tue Piet Meton.—I have raised three hills of apple pie 
melons this year. Can you, or some of your subscribers, in- 
form me how to make pies of them, and also how to make 
preserves. c.s. Gravesend, N. Y. 


Have you got Skellett’s Practical Treatise on the Parturi- 





a sack of guano Lought of Messrs. , New-York. This 
was after peas and turnips were sown upon it, about the 
10th of August. I had previously manured very highly 
| with well rotted pig manure, about the same quantity of 
land adjoining, also after peas, and had sown turnips about 
the Ist of August. 

We watched the guanoed field with much interest. It 
came up finely, and seemed to gain upon the pig manured 
patch. Four weeks after sowing it seemed almost equal 
to it; but now, alas for Messrs. ’s guano, there is no 
| longer any room for comparison. In short the guanoed tur- 
| nips are a failure ; but few respectable ones in size among 
| them, while the other crop cannot be surpassed in Oneida. 

Moral.—Buy no guano of anybody. The agents are 
the only reliable dealers, and they sell it only in very 
large quantities. 








Muck. 
Got out a good many loads last January, and spread 
very thick upon.a gravelly and loamy piece of land. In 
April sowed oats and seeded with mixed grass and clover 





tion of the Cow? If you have, what is the price? mM.s. K. 
| We have not seen this work.] | 


ParaGonia Squash, &c.—Will some of your readers please | 
tell me through the Country GentLeman, if they know any- | 
thing about the Patagonia winter squash. Also what its | 
cooking and eating qualities are. Whether Kohl Rabi will | 
keep into the winter, and whether it is good for table use in | 
the winter. And please ask G. B. H. to give us an article on | 


the construction of cold pits. A SuBSCRIBER. | 

Pouttry.--Will any of the readers of your valuable jour- | 
nal give their experience in keeping poultry, viz., which kind | 
are the best layers in winter—which kind is earliest ready | 
for table in spring? Also the length of time after being | 
hatched before ready for table ? A SuBscriger. | 


TROUBLESOME Grass.—I enclose a specimen of a coarse | 


grass which is overrunning my lawn, and of which I am un-| tled, that corn should be sown in drills. 


seed, Other portions were manured, and others still were 
not touched. Where there was the “smell of manure” 
the clover showed it very plainly, but we saw no effect 
from the muck at all. 


Corn in Drills for Fodder, vs. Corn Broad- 
cast. . 

Broke up Mohawk flats in June, and was engaged in 
sowing corn, state and western, in drills in the alternate 
furrow, when an old farmer friend, of 50 years experience, 
from Jefferson, stopping at my house, begged of me to 
try a little broadcast. I tried an acre, partly western and 
partly state, but I am obliged to state that my Jeffersou 
county friend was badly beaten, although his crop was 
enormous, Let me advise your readers to consider it set- 
My western corn 


able to get rid. Will you kindly suggest a remedy? The | was particularly fine, ten feet high and upwards ; acres of 


sod has not been disturbed for many years, and it is thickly | 
planted with shrubbery and trees. I am therefore naturally | 
desirous toavoid plowing. L. Philadelphia. [The grass is 

the Paspalum leve, and is variously disseminated through- | 
out the country. We do not know of any especial means of 

eradication, or any mode different from the usual remedy for | 
weeds, namely cultivation, eradication, or burying, in connec- | 
tion with avoiding the spread of seed.] 


ComPARATIVE VALUE oF WooL.—I wish to make an in- 
quiry as to the comparative value in market of South-Down 
and Leicester, or Cotswold wool—what is the difference per 
pound, and what may be considered as the average difference 
in the weight of fleeees? Are the long-wooled sheep as 
hardy as the South-Downs, and do they sell any higher per 
pound as mutton? H.x. [Will some of our readers, who 
can give us facts in relation to this matter, please answer the 
above. } 

Inquiries ABouT TiLE.—Do the Albany Tile Works man- 
ufacture ‘‘collars”’ for their ‘‘ pipe tile ?”’ [yes, for the 1} 
and 2} round,} and at what price ? [$4 per 1,000 for the 1} 
inch collars, and $10 per 1,000 for the 2} inch collars. | 
Branch pipes to connect “ minor” with the “‘ main drains,”’ 
and cost’? [They do not.} Whatis the probable cost of freight 
on tile from Albany to Richmond, Va? [about $3 per ton at, 
this season. ] 





oo 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


Eps. Co. Grent.—Let me give your readers the result of 

a few experiments and observations. 
Experiments with Guano. 

I bought of a gentlemar. of high rank in the U.S. 
Navy, who had purchased for his own use in Valparaiso, 
a quantity of guano. This I sowed upon a small piece of 
rye, sown upon land that had been denuded of its soil 
from three to ten feet, by the Central Railroad Company, 
some years ago. The effect was wonderful. I had a 
good crop of rye where I could have reasonably expected 
very little, and a magnificent crop of clover and grass fol- 
lowing it. The land was manured last fall slightly, and 
with only chip manure in some portions. 

This was guano, Now per contra. I sowed upon a 
small piece of excellent land, not the third of an acre, 








it just alike, and cut just in the flower when the butts 

were sweet as sugar, It is a glorious crop, unapproached 

in my opinion, by any root as a forage crop. 
Hungarian Grass. 

To please myself I sowed an acre of this article adjoin- 
ing the corn, also upon greensward. Product, two loads 
of hay. This proves to my mind that greensward is not 
the land for Hungarian grass. Some other experiments 
in the culture of this grass, I will, with your permission, 
detail on some future oceasion. w. Utica, Oet. 17, 60. 

eee 





/REMEDY FOR CORNS ON HORSES’ FEET. 





Messrs. Eps.—Having gained a great deal of knowledge 
from your valuable paper, the Co. Gent., I will contribute 
my mite for others. 

The cure of corns is very easily accomplished by the 
following plan: Don’t cut out the corn, nor put spirits of 
salts on it, neither pare the heel down, so that the shoe 
will not touch it. It is of no use whatever, because in a 
few days the shoe will be hammered down on the corn, 
making it worse. All this weakens the heel. Take some 
tow dipped in tar, place on the corn, and nail the shoe on 
over the tow, which lessens the jar on the corn. Put the 
shoe on with five nails, three on the outside, and two on 
the inner side. Perhaps some will say, oh! five nails 
won’t hold the shoes on my horse’s feet three days. All 
I have to say is, try it. In three weeks take the shoes off, 
and examine ; if the corns are not gone, put on some more 
tow and tar, and in a few shoeings they will disappear 
without our injuring the foot by weakening the heel, as 
the other plan, paring and spirits of salts, assuredly does. 
Weak heels, not having the shoe put on level, and with 
eight nails, thereby destroying the expansion of the foot, 
which keeps the foot healthy, and not keeping the fout 
soft, are the causes of corns. When you take off the sioe, 
notice how soft the place is where the tar was. Is that 


not a reason for keeping the foot soft ? 
ONE WHO HAS TRIED IP. 





eee 
A lady describing an ill-natured man, says: “ he never 
smiles but he feels ashamed of it.”’ 
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CARE OF SHEEP IN AUTUMN. 


In some remarks on the ‘‘Care of Sheep in Spring,” 
(Co. Gent., April 5, 1860,) we adverted to the importance 
of having sheep t good condition in the fall—because, 
if poor, it is particularly difficult to bring them safely 
through the winter. ‘Without very careful manage- 
ment,” we said, “such sheep, especially if kept in large | 
flocks, are decimated by disease and starvation—the poor- 
er and weaker they get, the less chance they have to secure 
food in the crowd of stronger animals.” If carried suc- 
cessfully through, it is always at a larger cost for feed and 
care than would have been requisite had they been in good 
condition in autumn. So that a little present attention to 
secure their thrift, will pay as well as any that can be given 
in the future, 

The lambs should be taken from the ewes the last of 
September, in order to give the latter time to recruit in 
flesh before winter. Unless in very good pasture while 
suckling their young, sheep get low in flesh from this large 
demand upon them, and in any case cannot become very 
fat while the yield of milk continues. In many cases com- 
ing under our observation, this demand is allowed to con- 
tinue too long; lambs are even allowed to run with their 
dams at all times—not becoming weaned until winter. It 
is much better for both ewes and lambs to separate them, 
as directed in our remarks on the “ Care of Sheep in Sum- 
mer,” (Co. Gent., July 26, 1860,) at from sixteen to 
eighteen weeks old, giving the lambs the run of some 
newly seeded clover field if convenient, and, after confin- 
ing the ewes to short pasture for a week or ten days—the 
better to dry off their milk—to give them also the best feed 
to be had, that they may repair the waste of flesh while 





the grass is yet good in autumn. We have had better 
success since we adopted this management than before— 
both sheep and lambs give more wool, and are easier to 
winter. 

If the advice of the article last named, in regard to 
selling sheep has been considered, we have now our main 
flock composed of young and healthy sheep. If, however, 
on account of their lambs, any old ewes heve been retain- 
ed which are inferior in form and in wool, we should again 
sort out and separate, and give them feed to put them in 
as good order as possible. If we conclude to keep them 
orer winter, this is the best policy: if we think best to 
sell, (while the demand for sheep is brisk and prices up, 
as at present,) it will enhance their market value. But it | 





is safe to adopt the rule, never to suffer a sheep to get 
over five years old on your hands, unless of particularly | 
valuable character as pets or breeders. 

After the middle of November, the grass is so frost-bit- | 
ten, that even if abundant, it will hardly keep the flock | 
in good order without some additional natriment. And 
before this time, it is well to be on the watch to see that | 
the flock has all the food necessary to their keeping in | 
good condition. We are not in favor of the confinement of | 
sheep in pleasant weather, but would allow them the run of 


the pastures for some time after we began to feed them | 
occasionally, In stormy weather they should have a shel- 
ter, for the long cold rains of this season are very injurious, 


and if exposed to them, sheep often get diseases of the 
lungs, from which they suffer much, and perhaps never 


recover, | 
To the “Care of Sheep in Autumn,” may well be added | 

some hints on getting prepared for their care in winter. 

Good sheds and yards should be provided—sheds sufficient- 


ly large to accommodate the flocks assigned to them, with 
their feeding racks in stormy weather. We would not 
have over fifty sheep in a single enclosure, and a less num- 
ber would be preferable in the way they are usually cared 
for. Prepare these fixtures before they are needed, that 
when winter comes suddenly upon us, it may not bury our 
flocks in the snow for want of proper shelter. Conveni- 
ences for watering should be provided—sheep really re- 
quire this in winter, and will not thrive without it. But 
we will leave further hints until December, thinking the 
matter of sufficient importance to require at least guar- 


'terly notice. 


-o— 
eos 


Improvement of Worn-out Sandy Land. 








Messrs. Tucker & Son—Having a few moments to spare, 
I propose to improve them’ by giving your readers my 
method of cultivating worn-out sandy land. 

It is now twelve years since I commenced farming for 
myself, without capital enough to buy a cow. Of course 
I had to run in debt for my farm, and pay for it in yearly 
payments by cultivating the same. I have necessarily had 
to make improvements slowly. At the time of my pur- 
chase, there was a field of about fifteen acres (separated 
from my house lot by a public highway,) of worn-out san- 
dy land, which is here termed pine plains. My feeling, 
after I had occupied the land one year, was, if this lot was 
out of sight of my house, I would not do a thing to im- 
prove it. As it was, it was an unsightly thing, which I 
could not bear, and something must be done. To test its 
capacity as it then was, I planted one acre of corn with 
ashes and plaster inthe hill. It was well hoed, and at har- 
vest I had less than three bushels of very small ears of 
corn. I read in Tne Cuttivaror that clay was lacking in 
soils of this description. During the next two winters I 
drew on alight coat of clay. One acre received 50 loads, 
such as one pair of oxen could draw up quite a hard hill. 
I am sorry I cannot tell how much was put on the rest of 
the field; it was a much less quantity; perhaps twelve or 
fourteen loads to the acre. Since the application of clay 
I have applied a small quantitity of manure, and the whole 
field has increased in fertility until some of it is very pro- 
ductive. 

For example, I will state what the acre has done this 
year, to which 50 loads of clay was applied. Last year it 
bore a crop of oats and was stocked to clover; this year 
was mowed the last week in June—produced two large 
loads of hay, (all clover.) It was immediately turned over 
with one pair of oxen; alight dressing of manure was 
then applied, and two and one-half bushels of northern 
corn sown on it, and the land was well harrowed and rolled. 
I fed from this piece of ground for two weeks, 18 cows, all 
of which are giving milk, and one pair of oxen and one 


_pair of horses, once a day, I also kept my stock hogs 
| upon the same. 


My cows were turned out an hour or two each day for 


/exercise, and once beside to water—the rest of the time 


they were kept in the stable, and on sparred floors. There 


iwas feed enough grew on the acre this season, to keep a 


cow a year, 

About three acres of the field was set with apple trees 
four years ago, which sare growing very fast. Some of 
them hung full of apples this year. 

The whole field has been in cultivation this year as fol- 
lows: Clover, cornfodder, oats, rye, corn, carrots and cab- 
bage, and one-fourth of an acre is used as a family gar- 
den. There was more land in rye than any other one 
crop. All of the above crops have been very satisfactory 
to me, especially so when I think a few years ago the whole 
field would produce nothing worth harvesting. M. S. K. 

P.S. During the past few months I have seen in the 
Co. GENT., some very strong arguments against sparred 
floors for stables—some of them, perhaps all, from first 
class farmers, Do they reason from practical knowledge 
or theory? mM. s. K. Chicopee, Mass. 
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Herriep Jorrincs.—On my way in some haste to the 
scene of our State Fair at Elmira, I can only jot down one 
or two brief allusions to the transactions of the past few 
days. The Skaneateles Farmers’ Club held their Sixth 
Exhibition Tuesday and Wednesday. The first day was 
very rainy and unpleasant; the second scarcely better, for 
although clearer, the wind was high and cold. The town, 
however, was wide awake, the grounds quite well attend- 
ed, and the Show a creditable one. A string of thirty- 
five or forty yoke of working oxen attracted justly much 
attention; a lately patented implement for laying tile on 
the mole-plow principle, without digging any ditch, was 
put to work; a very neat building for fruits, flowers, home 
manufactures, &c., was handsomely filled, and, with some 
neighborly contributions from adjoining towns, the whole 
spoke well for the enterprise of the people of Skaneateles 
and its vicinity. I was glad to make the personal ac- 
quaintanece of so many of the officers and members of the 
Society. In spending, during the course of the day, seve- 
ral hours with S$. M. Brown, Esq., of Elbridge, I picked 
up moreover a number of notes of Agricultural interest, 
which when better opportunity occurs, I shall hope to 
share with the readers of the Co. Gent. There are many 
evidences of good farming in all the region through which 
our drive carried us, and Mr. B. has had long experience 
himself, as well as been a close observer of the practice of 
others. 

A disconnected and tedious journey thence brought me 
into Canton, at a late hour Thursday night, where the St. 
Lawrence County Society was holding its Annual festival. 
It had been a fine day and the attendance of people was 
such I learned, as to place about $1400 in the Treasurer’s 
hands; but during the night the rain came on, and Friday 
was a cold, blustering, damp, discouraging day. Many of 
the cattle had been taken off from the grounds, but the 
cause for surprise was rather that so many should have re- 
mained, and that the few fitful glimpses of sunlight that 


now and then struggled through the clouds should have | 


attracted so many people. Towards noon the attendance 
became quite large; the extensive refreshment tables 
manifested a gratifying activity; the tasteful Floral tent 
was thronged; the other Halls were well filled, and many 
were scattered about among the horses and the cattle. 
There were several individual contributors to this exhi- 


bition which I should like to mention at length if time per- | 


mitted. The President, Hon. C. T. Hutpurp was con- 
stantly at hand, and, like Secretary WinsLow, and the 
other officers, indefatigable in effort; while the presence 
of numerous visitors from Essex and Jefferson showed the 
high rank which the exhibition of St. Lawrence holds 
among its sister counties. If I pass by the stock so hur- 
riedly, we shall have to pause for a moment before a very 
simple and comparatively inexpensive contrivance for pul- 
ling stumps, of which there are still many to come out 
over all this region—invented as I understood by a sub- 
scriber to the Country GENTLEMAN, in response to a call 
published in that journal some time back, for a cheaper 
and more effective machine. I shall probably have occa- 
sion to refer to this subject hereafter more particularly. 

A squall of the first snow I have seen this season came 
whistling about our ears in the midst of the address, but 
no one seemed to mind it much, and I must close this 
hasty note by adding that if the Farmers of Northern 
New-York turn out so well in the support of their Socie- 
ties in weather so unpromising, I should like to have the 
opportunity some time of seeing what they can do when 
the sun really shines, and the land is less like a morass, 
and the atmosphere is not quite so energetic in its demon- 
strations, L. H. T. 








(a= A letter from Thornedale, under date of the 24th 
ult., informs us of the sale by Mr. Tuorne of one of his 
young bulls for exportation to British soil. The purchaser 
is F. W. Welsh, Esq., of Limerick, Ireland, who is said to 
be himself a breeder of Short-Horns, and who has been for 
some time travelling in this country. He selected one of 
Lalla Rookh’s calves, by Grand Duke, now six months old 
—a selection which we may add, from personal knowledge, 
does credit to his judgment—for the sum of $1,000; and thus 
affords us the first instance in the Short-Horns or other 
improved breeds, of an American bred animal carried back 
to Great Britain. It is a fact worthy of particular atten- 
tion, for the journey is a long and expensive one for an 
animal to be taken, unless the purchaser were really con- 
vinced of its decided superiority. , 

Mr. Fay’s SaLr or ALDERNEYS AND Oxrorp Downs.— 
The following extract is from a letter by a gentleman who 

yas present to one of the editors of the CountRY GENTLE- 
MAN: There was quite a large sale of pure bred and 
grade Jersey Cows, and Oxford Down sheep at “ Lin- 
mere,” the fine estate of Richard 8S. Fay, Esq., near Lynn, 
Mass., on Friday last, (Oct. 5.) The day was cold and 
very rainy, and the attendance consequently lessened, 
about a hundred being present. At two o'clock, after a 
handsome and substantial lunch, the sale was commenced 
i by Wm. F. Otis of Boston ; the pure bred Jerseys brought 
| from $80 to $125, and the half bloods from $45 to $100. 
| Mr. David Nevins, Mr. John Joy and Wm. 8. Lincoln of 
| Worcester, were among the purchasers. The sheep sold 
at prices running from $7.50 each for a lot of lambs, to 
' $51. Two or three small lots were sold to go south, but 
| the most of the flock was taken by James 8. Grennell, 
| Esq., of Greenfield, Mass. The introduction of so large a 
| number of these splendid sheep, the best breed for early 
\lambs, ripe mutton and fleece, all combined, into Frank- 
lin County, will soon give it a reputation for its sheep un- 
equalled in New-England, 

SEEDLING Grare.—G. P. Serviss of Montgomery Co., 
N. Y., sends us a specimen of a grape, which he states 
was ripe the 25th of Aug., while the Isabella and Catawba, 
at the date of his letter, Sept. 10, appeared as green as at 
midsummer. He wishes to know the name. The speci- 
mens were fifteen days on the road, and when received 
ithe leaves were broken and the berries partly decayed. 

We cannot of course pronounce upon them, nor say whether 
| they are a new variety. In character they appear to re- 
semble the Isabella. We think them worthy of further 
attention, 








Saes or Stock—We learn that Col. Ricuarp Psters 
of Atlanta, Geo., whom we had the pleasure of meeting at 
she advertised sale of stock of the Albany Co. Breeder’s 
Association some weeks ago, has since purchased of Gen. 
Joun 8. Gor, the well-known breeder of improved stock, 
near Brownsville, Pa., six brood mares in foal by his fa- 
mous horse ‘ Bush Messenger”—one do., served by 
‘“* Climax,” (Black Hawk,) and one do. served by “ Mes- 
senger.” Col. P. also purchased of Gen. Goe, fifty Span- 
ish Merino ewes. Besides this large sale to Col. P., we 
hear that Gen. Goe has recently sold an entire Messenger 
and Morgan Colt to Extas J. Faison, Esq., of Faison’s 
Depot, N. C. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862.—It is generally 
known that an Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, 
is to be held in London in 1862, under the auspices of 
the Society of Arts, the same institution which got up the 
great exhibition of 1851. A list of subseribers to guaran- 
tee fund, amounting to about $1,800,000, is published in 
the Gardener’s Chronicle. The list is headed by Prince 
| Albert, who subscribes $50,000, followed by Mathew 
| Uzielli, who subscribes a like sum. Then five subserip- 
| tions of $15,000—thirteen of $10,000—one hundred and 
| three of #5,000 each, and a host of others ranging from 
$500 to $2,500 each. 








(os Mr. Tuorne of Thornedale, has just received a 
splendid South Down shearling buck, winner of the first 
| prize at the Chichester meeting of the Royal Ag. Society, 
| from the celebrated flock of Wm. Rigden, Esq., thus ad2- 
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ing ahailal strain of blood toa lock seule rich in first 
prize winners from the folds of Jonas Webb, Henry Lugar 
Lord Walsingham, &c., &c. 


(=~ Seven weeks ago we wrote of the Harvest Rains | 
in England—quoting from a London contemporary, the 
sad picture of merciless storms in constant succession beat- 
ing to the ground a crop unmatured and already showing 
svimptoms of mildew and decay. Since then, some glimp- 
ses of sunshine have now and then encouraged the English 
faviner to brighter hopes, but the month of October comes 
so late in the season that when he finds it opening, as it 
has, on many still unharvested fields, he can scarcely ex- 


peet enough warm weather between Michaelmas and N vew | “"", e . - 
| unfortunate Tenant. So the losses of the cultivator begin 


Year's to fit them for the reaper and the miller. : . 
Lal wn.ceed ante tone a Mark Lane review of the | # once to be felt in the income of the land-holder, and of 
4 « a , - ; Tia wa’a ‘ »pe } 
week closing with October first, and then subjoin a few all ae = — ee ae eee — hee - 
firures illustrative of the immense tax which such a series |" ‘gh or low, that will not feel somewhere the blow 
of rains becomes upon the resources of Great Britain :— which strikes the Farmer—no one that should not learn to 
pray more earnestly hereafter for Heaven’s blessing on the 


“The opening of the past week,” says the M. L. Express, |). see 
5 - y p kindly fruits of Earth. Over and over again, we hav e had 


Gave little promise for the yet outstanding corn. Monday night's |. a 
tempest has been followed by heavy rains, more especially at the | in our own national experience similarly ‘unmistakable evi- 


week's close, and without a set in of fine drying winds, there seems dence of the importance of Agriculture as the basis of our 


little hope that the remainder of the grain, if saved, will be in fair ‘ +9 
condition, sunny weather at this late period, on wet ground, brings | prosperity ; and over and over again we have practically 


with itsuch a volume of dew. Some quantity of wheat, even in the | derjded its at WS sfore— S 3 > 
south and midland counties, remains to be carried, and the bulk of derided its claims, Just welt before—those of us who are 
#ll grain is yet jeopardised in the north, though Scotland is better off. | farmers, by neglecting the improvements within our reach, 


Ireland, too, is in great peril, with much to be gathered. The agricul- | , : “ . + = 
tural statistics of that country show a decrease in the growth of cere- and those of us who are not, by snubbing or Ignoring the 
als this season, to the extent of 15,223 acres, which, as this consists of | Farmer’s inter ests, whenever merchant or manufacturer 


spring corn—take at6 qrs. per acre—makes 91,338 qrs. deficiency ; 
while the growth of potatoes is 28,510 acres less. This consideration, found it conv enient so to do. 


upon the diseased state of the crop which extends over 1,171,837 om "Dee ° s 
acres, shows a heavy void to be filled up, supposing Great Britain sup- | [=~ The Journal @ Agri iculture Pratique dating at 
plied. As Maize is the principal substitute, it issad to hear that heavy | Paris, Oct. 5, pr esents a discours aging pictur eof the we: ther 


— oF penn becenom gull Bae oe 2 tn Rega ae Spartans | during the latter half of September, both as regards the 
The same paper from which the above quotation comes, ripening of the crops where they are still out and the pre- 
paration of the ground for the seeding of another year. 


brings to us the Government returns of the importation | In tl piaeoneste d a 
into Great Britain of Agricultural Produce, Live Stock, | . erable regions, the prospects of a good vintage are 
no better, 


&v., for the first eight snonths of the resent year, closing eatete 2 
Aug, 31, as compared with the se period in 1859.|. SALE or Devons. —Mr. Jonn Corp of Freetown, Cort- 
These figures do not begin to show much of the effect of | land Co., N. Y., has recently sold to Seneca Dantes of 
the present bad harv est, and as last year’s wheat crop was | * Saratoga Springs, few or ad ad to go to California, 
Letter in Great Britain than that of the year before, (1858,) | @0S which ¢ ~— Fancy,” (1268,) bred by E. G. Faile of 
the imports had been less up to Sept. 1, in 1860, than in | West “Farms, re gained the iat prize v yearling 
1859. The expectation there entertained, of obtaining at |“ the New-York ee te New-¥ ee 7” 1854— 
least 24,000,000 bushels of us out of our present wheat | #!So first prize at pew-S Gin aes Faw o& Eyencuse, 2058, 
¥ irvest, to which we alluded last w eek,—and the above | #8 best Devon cow three years and over; also “ Fashion, 
‘atement of the great deficiency now inevitable through- | (1280,) bred by R. H. Van Rensselaer of Morris, and from 
out almost the whole United Kingdom, shows that the “Fancy,” (1268,) and by imported Mayboy,’ (71.) 
fullowing imports, large as they are, must necessarily be | JOHNSTON'S Cuttivator.—Nothing I ever saw, will pul- 
greatly increased in amount during the twelvemonth that | verize land equal to the “Johnston Cultivator.” It is 
ix now to elapse before the return of another harvest-time. | (/e cultivator to work corn or potatoes on inverted sod, 
The Total Imports of Breadstuffs, &e., into Great Britain, | or any other kind of land—at least on all stiff soils. That 
then, from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 in 1859 and 1860 respective- | Mr. 8. E. Tanner may depend upon. Joun Jounsron. 
iyv—given in bushels, which is a more familiar expression BarLEY—Cavtion.— As usual, at the State Fair held at 
tu us, than the English ‘ quarters,”—are as follow :— this place last week, I gave permission to any one wishing 


tions of the coming year, and why they turn with some 
anxiety to ascertain in what other land there is a Goshen 
to which they may send for the bread of their children 
and their households. The Quarter Day has passed on 
which the rent of the half-year is in many cases collected, 
but, gathered in as it has been, the crop “requires a deal 
of time to make and harden, either in the rick or in the 
barn, and tenants who are compelled to send the bulk into 
the market can only do so with the expectancy of selling 
it on something the same terms they might a lame horse 
at a fair, or a sick beast at an auction.’ And the Farmers’ 
Journals remind the Landlord that it is for his best inter- 
est in the long run, not to press too closely a willing but 


- 









Wueat—Bushels in 1859,...........-5 23,081,950—in 1860, 20,229,120 | samples of my grain to take them gratis; ‘and I under- 
BarueEY— do. ME Gteensesemere 7,848,392 — do. 11,491,832 | 4, ea ape pete ee: EO Ts 
OsTs— do. M, § escccewewncas ROLLS. do. = 12,982,616 | stand many availed themselves of the privilege. I there- 
Pras— do, 0. ss seeeseeeees 13 do. 1.400120 | fore deem it proper to say, that the barley I had on ex- 
SEANS— = do. | ERE SRRR EE 450,936— do, 2,089,624 | 1 +: 2,- . . eee ree pee rs 
IxpiaN Conv—Bushels in 1839...) peL2— do. Waseda. | hibition is not of the winter variety, and was not so en- 
Imports OF FLour AND MEAL TO SEPTEMBER 1. i tered by me; and why it was so classed by the committee 
FLovr—Cwts, in 1859, ..........ccee0 2,741.257—in 1860, 2,463.092 | on grains, I know not. But their award is calculated to 
-AL—Cwts, in 1850 2.178— de 2, 6-4 a * 3 -. 
agate wise vdbeobte saotaene eee ee 0H ‘mislead those taking samples, and I would like to have 
LivinG ANIMALS IMPORTED TO SEPTEMBER 1. blish thi te Seen Cites Ger the tensile of 
» eo neh ae Ae si sh this assrs., E s, for the bene 
Oxen, Bulls and Cows, number in 1859,...  27,650—in 1860, 7 YOU publisn Ghis NOV, ACESS wade - : — o 
Calves, do, do, ... 15,499— do. those whom it Ang concern. B. 8. CARPENTER. 
Sheep and Lambs, do. do, ... 131.48— do. Mie 375 | Chemung Co., N. Y. 
Swine, do, te cas 4,xS85— do, 74 373 ! . >] | 7 2 f Pr . awar ] 2 ¢ t Eln ira ub 
PROVISIONS, ETC., IMPORTED TO SEPTEMBER 1, | .<2 n the List of Premiums es San, oo 
Bacon and Hams, Cwts, in 1859,.... 81.104—in 1860, 250,702 | ished in the last number of the Country GENTLEMAN, we 
Dek sak =~ * . Bee oe 2.0 20 | note that the special or sweepstakes prizes are omitted in 
wk, Sa ao, GO, ees VOov— cdo, See | . ‘ oe} 
Burrer, do, do. .... WR do, 4i4.s84 | the Short-Horn class. In the bull class, the sweepstakes 
 -—~ oo , ae ~aeeeedle vil | prize was taken by “Grand Duke of Oxford,” (16184) 
Qo rrr 1, OO4— . > ades i . e as t _ 
Eggs, Number in 1859,..........0+6+ 115,538,600— do, 123,587,600 | imported by Jas. O. Suetpon of Geneva, last fall, and in 


Consider for one moment what vast sums of money are | the cow class, by “ Gem of Oxford,” a heifer bred by the 
represented in these tens of millions of Bushels of Grain | same gentleman and coming in competition here with 
—in these hundred-weights by the hundred thousand, of | ‘‘ Miss Butterfly” and “ Diana Gwynne” as well as with 
Flour and Meats, and Butter and Cheese—that are re-| others bred in this country. It is the first time the 
quired to sustain the twenty-seven millions of British peo- ; im] ported and home-bred stock have come together, and it 





ple for two-thirds of an ordinary year. And when a sea- | is both creditable to the breeder, and worthy of particular 
son such as that just closing in so darkly over them, vastly | remark by others, that an animal bred in American hands 
diminishes their own immense production—it. may be per- | should bear away the Premium, as “Gem of Oxford” has 
ceived how important an element, financially, their addi- | done, against several competitors imported from abroad 
tional p jurchases abroad must be in the commercial opera- ' and standi ng in high repute there as well as here, 
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(a"The Mark Lane Express, in its last “review of the 
sritish Corn Trade,” thinks that if “through the entire 
season three million quarters (24,000,000 bushels) of wheat 
sheuld be imported” into Great Britain from the United 
States, the limits of its present expectations would be 
fully reached. According to its quotations of American 
wheat at Mark Lane (58s. to 65s. per quarter) this would 
be equivalent to something like forty-five mellions of dol- 
lars which Britain will have to pay during the current 
twelve months for our breadstuffs and their transportation 
across the sea, 


Importep CattLe.—The steamship Nova-Scotian brought 
out some very fine Durham cattle for Dr. Phillips of Orms- 
town, Canada East. The herd consists of two bull calves 
and five cows; they are of the purest blood, and were 
raised by Mr. Richard Chaloner of Kingsfort, Moynalty, 


and other celebrated breeders in the North of Ireland. | 


The destination of the cattle is Kingston, C. W., where 
Dr. Phillips is about purchasing a property and intends to 
reside, 
mination to leave their neighborhood. 

CaTERPILLER’s Eaes.—‘‘ An ounce of prevention is 


worth a pound of cure,” and if you would apply it in the | 


case of these pests of the apple tree, as soon as the leaves 
fall, look carefully and you will find the eggs of the cater- 
piller in bands or rings upon the smaller limbs. Scrape 
them off, and at one blow you destroy hundreds of future 
depredators. On small trees this can be readily done, 
and should never be neglected. 


(a What is styled “a convention of the descendants 
of the late celebrated Vermont Black Hawk,” was held at 
the farm of Josiah Crosby, in North Andover, Mass., on 
the 9th and 10th instants. Sixty horses, of various ages, 
came together, but we have no accounts as yet of their 

official action. 
reporters, we fear the netghs must have had the majority. 


Pears on Thorns, I would say—My experience with Pear 


tree. But soil has much to do in this respect. I think 


as a fence plant, or as an ornamental shrub. I intend | 
shortly to give you my views on the cause of failure in | 
growing good hedges; and the antidote, if such a term be | 
adinissible—otherwise a remedy. W. M. Braucnamp. | 
Botrernut Trees Insjurrovus To OrHeR PLants.—No- | 
ticing in an “exchange” an inquiry on this subject, we 
would state that where these trees are common, it is the 
general opinion—sustained by facts in the case of every 
tree—that no crop of much value can be grown under 
their shade or drip, or as far their roots extend. We have 
half a dozen or more large ones on the farm, “and know 
whereof we affirm.” B. 
Turninc Unper Stussir.—I noticed a simple arrange- 
ment for assisting in turning under stubble, weeds, &c., 
viz., a heavy trace-chain, with one end fastened around the 
beam of the plow just where the upright joins the beam, 
and the other end of the chain fastened to the outside of 
the doubletree. The chain swung loose, so as to be about 
even with the unbroken land. By using this, the ground 
is left in beautiful order, no ends of the stubble and weeds 
sticking up, to make a jagged, unfinished appearance. 
New-Harmony, Ind. GRINDER. 
Tne AnnvuaL Recister.—It is a most invaluable lit- 
tle annual—worth its weight in gold. It is my reference 
for many purposes, and I do not see how I could do with- 
out it. One of its recommendations has saved me money 
enough to subscribe for it as long as I live. cc. | 
FrGre Istanp Tomato.—We have raised this variety of | 
tomato for two years, and prefer them to any other kind | 
we have ever seen. They possess the good qualities of | 
large size, thick, firm flesh, and few seeds, as well as a round 
smooth form, especially adapting them to table use. _ B. 








Por Coryx.—I think I sent you last spring a little pop | 
corn. Enclosed isa little more. I think it is quite an | 


acquisition for the little folks, as its popping qualities are | 


His many Ormstown friends will regret his deter- | 


on Thorn is, it gives a degenerated fruit, and a short-lived | 





the best I have met with. It is pure, and has been raised 
_ here two years from seed from Brazil. The ears are small, 
| but usually several of them are produced on a stalk. I 
will be pleased to send a little of it to any otie enclosing 
ito “ A Berry, Raymond, Mississippi,” a stamped envelope 
| directed to himself. A. Berry. 

CaLirornta Farmine.—On the mammoth farm about 
fifteen miles from Sacramento, in Yolo county, partly own- 
ed by General Hutchinson of the St. George Hotel, was 
| produced, this season, one thousand acres of wheat, one 

thousand acres of barley, and eighteen hundred tons of 
hay. The full vield of wheat averaged thirty, and barley 
forty bushels to the acre; the produce is estimated at 60,- 
/000 bushels, at $1.50 a bushel, or $80,000. The hay 
| would foot up $20,000. Thus this farm will yield a total 
‘of £100,000 this year. The California Farmer states that 
| the sales of fruit from the farm of G. G. Briggs of Marys- 
| ville, last year, were greater than any gold mine in Cali- 
fornia, amounting to over $100,000,” 

cee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Wheat Growing in Northern Iowa. 








Dvusverr, Iowa, Oct. 16, 1860. 

| Messrs. Lurner Tucker & Son—I send you a small 
sample of spring wheat grown upon my farm in Winne- 
‘sheik county, near the north line of this State. It was 
| grown from seed distributed by the Patent Office as ‘ Tur- 
key Flint,” but it is too soft for flint wheat. I raised 
| about 470 bushels from fifteen acres of new ground (brush 


land, in the edge of the prairie,) that had been badly 
| plowed and much of the surface covered with roots and 
| bushes, 
| I think it would have produced 50 bushels to the acre, a 
/not unusual yield for other varieties this year in Iowa, 


If there was any motion made to admit | 
| averaged 52 bushels per acre. 

, . | . 3 2 » 9C S Is oy 
Pears on Tuorns.—In reply to Mr. Qurxsy’s article on | field to be found that has not exceeded 20 bu: hels per 
acre, and the average this year, for the north half of the 


Had the land been clean and in good condition, 


One field of wheat in the southwest part of Dubuque Co. 
There is scarcely a wheat 


State, will probably exceed 25 bushels. I refer more 
particularly to the north part of the State, as it is a better 


the Hawthorn cannot be more legitimately applied than wheat growing country than the southern counties. In 


this district the soil is composed of the very elements that 
the perfect growth of wheat seem to require. 

The wheat crop of Iowa for 1860, is enormous for a 
State so young and undeveloped. I have no reliable data 
upon which to base an estimate of the number of bushels 
grown in the State. I may at some future time send you 
a communication on the subject of the adaptability of our 
soil and climate to wheat growing. Joun W. Tayvor. 

The wheat received with the above, was a very beauti- 
ful sample—the berry very large and plump. 

eee 


Remedy for Lice and Ticks. 








Eps. Co. Gent.—I noticed a few weeks since an inqui- 
ry about the use of tobacco for destroying ticks and lice. 
The farmers of the Connecticut River Valley have always 
used tobacco for this purpose in preference to a pr@para- 
tion that might be fatal to the cattle as well as deadly to 
the vermin. It is used in the form of snuff and as a de- 
coction—for sheep the latter. 

There is a preparation of tobacco recently patented by 
George Jaques of the “‘ Ten Hills Farm,” near Boston, 
son of the late lamented Col. Sam. Jaques, which, from 


| actual experience, and from the testimonials of the most 


reliable flock masters in this state and in Vermont, I know 
to be a sure and safe extirpator of ticks on sheep and tice 
on cattle. It is also said to cure the scab, but as we never 
have any of that in this country, I know nothing of its ef- 
fect. 

The preparation is a thick fluid like tar, put up in cans, 
costing 75 or 80 cents per pound, one ounce of which to 
a gallon of water, makes a liquid sufficiently deadly. 

It is cheap, convenient, economical and effectual. It is 
sold by Fisher & Co., Central Wharf, Boston, who will un- 
doubtedly at once advertise it in your p~ per. 


Greenfield, Mass, J. 8. GRENNELL, 
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‘ULPHITE OF LIM E—For preserving 
b Cider—with full directions for use. Price, 50 cents per bottle of 
ten ounces—enough for forty gallons cider, Sent by f'to, any- 
where. WEBB, WALKER & C 
Oct, 18—w4tmit. Ut ticas } i. ¥. 


7 O R 8 A L E—A very choice lot of 
DWARF PEAR TREES, 


well grown and very healthy—1, 3, 3, and 4 years old. Price $18 per 
100, Also Angers Quince Stocks, one year from cuttings—price $12.50 
per 1000, Terms cash in advance. Piease address, 

: Waterville, N. Y. 


Oct, 15—w2t, H. CURTIS, 
ULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS— 


Our annual Fall importations of 
BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 


are just received from Holland in fine order. 

Itembraces Hyancinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Jonquils, 
Lilies, Crown Imperials, &c., all strong, sound bulbs, that cannot 
fail to give satisfaction. Orders should be sent in immediately. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mt. Hope Nurseries. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


IN 








Oct. 18—wit, 


YVHE GREAT DESIDERATUM 
REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES 


has at length been attained, viz: to render them safe instead of very 
dangerous, as at present. 

This improvement wee been perfected and patented by Elizabeth 
M. Smith, Burlington, N, J., and consists of a device for throwing the 
cutting bar in and out of gear by means of the driver's seat. Thus, 
when the driver takes his seat on the machine, his weight throws it 
into gear, and when he leaves his seat the machine is thrown out of 
gear. The patent covers the ground of operating by means of the 
driver's seat. 

This circular is issued thus early that all manufacturers may have 
an opportunity of applying this pein | to their machines for 
next summer's use. Address DILLWYN SMITH, 

Oct, 18—w4tm2t. Burlington, N. J. 


| 4 OO AGENTS WANTED—To sell five 
De new inventions—one very recent, and of great 
value to families, 


All pay great profits to Agents. Send four stamps 
and get &0 pages particulars, EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 
Oct. 18—wI3 


| AWTON BLACK BERR Y.—To 
obtain the original very for field or garden culture, a 
M. LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. 
Ct} Circulars, with ample eames will be forwarded to all 4m 
cats, free. se 1—1m12t. 


VOR SAL E—900 Acres of land fronting 
on the Potomac river, 10 miles below Mount Vernon, Virginia, 
of supe rior natural soil, well calc ulated for raising early regulars, 
fruit, &c. A part of it is adapted to grain, grass and grazing—will be 
divided to suit purchasers. For further particulars apply to 
SAMUEL L. CLEMENT, Willing’s Alley, 
on 18—wd4t. Above Third Street, Philadelphia, 




















‘IT U AT I ON WANTED.—By a first class 


bK) Gardener, German, married, with one child, Will be disengaged 
the first of November, 1860. He understands the culture of the grape- 
vine, as well as all other branches of the business, and can come 
well recommended. Address T. S., Box 9], Florence, Mass, 
Oct. 18—w2t. 


yoo THE PUBLIC 


Do you wish to read an entertaining, instructive, religious and 
secular, family newspaper, sound, conservative and safe, 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 


giving a full, impartial and reliable summary of all the news in all re- 
ligious denominations, from all political parties, from all countries in 
the world, belonging to no sect in the church, and to no party in the 
State, but oppose “1d to every tsM that disturbs the peace of the com- 
munity and the harmony of the country; a newspaper having distinct 
depa unfime nts devoted to Agriculture, Commerce, and General Litera- 
ture, with Tales, Poetry, Science and Art, furnishing pleasant and in- 
structive reading for children and parents, in all the realms of matter 
and mind? You can have it for one year by sending your name and 
address, with $2.50, to the NEw-YorRK OBSERVER office. 

Any person who will obtain five NEW suBSCRIBERS with advance | 
payme nt, may retain Five DoL_Lars as his commission. And for 
Twe nty NEW SUBSCRIBERS, May re tain Twenty-five Dollars * _ com- 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 

Editors and Proprietors, 
37 Park Row, New-York. 


JXJIFTY THOUSAND APPLE TREES 
ready for orchard planting. 


10,000 de ow Roche ie Blackberry. Gooseberies, Currants, Raspberries. 
irapes—new and old, 

5, 000 i inneus and Victoria Rhubarb. Downing's Ever-bearing Mul- 
verry, 

A large collection of Strawberries, including ““ WIZARD OF THE 
NORTH,” believed to be the most magnificent berry ever raised. 
Specimens have measured nine inches around, and of good quality. 
Imported by FE. Y. Teas, Richmond, and for sale in America only by 
him and myself, 
100,000 Evergreens, 








mission. 


Oct. 18—w 6tm2t. 








American and European, mostly small and suita- 


i line. Send for a circular, 


LUM PITS.—25 bushels Plum Pits, very choice, 


and in good condition, for sale at THREE DOLL ARS per bushel. 
Oct, 182—w4t. H. H. FARLEY, Union Springs. N. Y. 


GG RAPEVINES! GRAPEVINES!! 


Large stock of the most desirable sorts, Send for a Catalogue. 

The subscribers offer for sale a large and well grown stock of GRAPE- 
VINES at reduced prices, consisting of the following, and other good 
sorts, all propagated from genuine stock: Delaware, Diana, Concord, 
Hartford Proli c, Rebecca, Union V illage, Anna, Logan, Oporto, ke. 
Also the older sorts, such as Isabella, Clinton, Catawba, and Forsyth. 
Sort for culture under glass, of best sorts. ‘'wo hundred acres of 
FRUIT TREES in large or small quantities. Greenhouse Plants, 
Hardy Border Plants, Bulbous Roots, Roses and Dahilias in great vari- 
ety, Hedge Plants, Strawberry Plants, Raspberry of Everbearing, 
and other good sorts, Address 

Ww. E. SMITH, 


Sept. 1—w&m2mos. Geneva hemi. Geneva, N. 


NVENTION TRIUMPHANT! 


The Cost of Draining Reduced One-Half 
BY THE USE OF 


CALLANAN’S DITCH DIGGER AND SUBSOILER. 


PRICE, for the ditcher alone $25—with wheels, axle-tree and rever- 
sable tongues, $50. Satisfaction warranted, Also SHOVELS, made 
expressly to be used in connection with the Ditcher—just the thing— 
Price $1. 50. Address CALLANAN, 

Sept. 27—wtf. Callanan’s Corners, Albany Co., N.Y. 


OOK S ON AGRICULTURE, 
HORTICULTURE AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The following recent works are for sale at the office of Toe CouNTRY 
GENTLEMAN and will be sent postage prepaid at the prices annexed: 
American Farmer's Ency- Herbert's Horse-keepers,.. $1.25 

MI os tinal co cues re Hough’s Farm Record,..... 3.00 
Allen’s Am, Farm Book,.... Johnston's Ag. Chemistry,. 1.25 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Kemp's Landscape Garden- 

Ps nis odco dd scasss 75 RE eae 2.00 

» 
























Allen's Rural Architecture, 1.25) pm ake g on the Hive and 
Allen on the Grape,........ 1. 00 | Honey Bee, 1.35 
Barry's Fruit Garden,...... 1.25| Leuchar’s Hot Houses, 1.25 
Bement’s Am. Poulterers’ Liebig’s Relations of Chem. 
ree a ee SOE, Wr Serotesens ncanacdere 25 
Browne's Field Book of —_ Linsley* . Morgan Horses, .. 1.00 
i inibadatndatiininpes 1.25} Miner’s Bee-keeper’s Man- . 
Bridgeman’s Gard. Ass‘t,. os ek cence naan ewen 1.00 
Breck's Book of Flowers,... 1.00} Munn’s Land Drainer,...... 50 
Buist’s Flower Garden,..... 1.25 | Nash's Progressive Farmer, 60 
Do. Family Kitchen Gard., 75 | Neill’s Gardener's Com- 
Canfield on Sheep,.......... 2 a eee 1.00 
Cultivator, bound, per vol., 1.00} Norton's Elements of Agri- 
Chorliton’s Grape Grower's SN eiicakss>sthosseces 60 
RE ee 60| Pardee on the Strawberry,. 60 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doc., 1.00} Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee- 
Do. Am. Cattle Doctor,. ... 1.00 ee SSE en ee eee 1.00 
Do. Diseases of Cattle,...... 1.00! Rural Affairs, (2 vols., so Se 
Dana's Muck Manual,....., 1.00} Stewart's Stable Book,...... 1. 
Darlington’s Weeds and Thomas’ Farm Implements, 1.00 
Useful Plants, sandbiapatais 1.50 | Thomas’ Fruit Culturist,. 1.25 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Warder’s Hedges and Ev er- 
Lc Aodiditet.cosmewssiess ee Seer ae eee 1.00 
Eastwood's Cranberry Cul- Watson's Home Garden,... 1.50 
Ee ee 60| White’s Gardening for the 
Farm Drainage, (H.  F. SNL nia: sabdikathies essere 1.25 
| RE FEE Te 1.00| Yale Lectures, 1860,......... 25 
Frank Forrester’s Horse in Youatt & Martin on Cattle, 1.25 
BUOTIER 0c <ccscce cccceceee 10.00] Youatt on the Horse,....... 1.25 
Flint on Grasses,............ 1.25 | Sy GING. nsdcccssessee 75 
Flint’s Milch Cows,......... 1.335 | Do. on the Hog, .....cccceee 75 





TEEL PLOW S—We are manufacturing 


b\.) for the spring trade large numbers of our Mohawk Valley Clipper 
Plows with steel mold-board and land-side, with steel or cast point, as 
desired, and would refer you to the following persons, who have them 
in use: 

John Johnston, Geneva, N. Y. 

J. Ingersoll, Ilion, N. Y. 

Wm. Summer, Pomaria, 8. C. 

R. C. Ellis, Lyons, N. Y. 

Col, A. J. Summer, Long rene, Florida, 

A. J. Bowman, U tica, N. Y 

A. Bradley, Mankato, Minesota, 

F. Mackie, Utica, N. Y. 

We are also manufacturing Sayre’s Patent Horse Hoe and Potato 
Covering Machine, Sayre’s Patent Cultivator Teeth in quantities for 
the trade; and all kinds of steel and swage work in the agricultural 
AYRE & REMINGTON, 


Jan. 26—w tf Mar. 1—mtf. Union Armicultural Works, Utica, N. Y. 


I. . GRANT'S PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 
FAN MILLs. 


They will chaff and screen wheat in passing through the mill once, 
in the most perfect manner, and all kinds of grain and seed. War- 
ranted the very best in use. 

Patent Rights for sale of all the W ——. Sestes, 

Address GRANT & CO., 

May 1—m12t 


Sunetiom, Rensselaer Co.. N. 
T GRANT & CQO, 


PATENT 
GRAIN CRADLE. 
They are so improved as to be taken down and packed in boxes for 














ble for nurseries. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Hardy and Green-house 
Plants, Bulbs, &c., WHOLESALE AND RETAIL at lowest rates. | 


JOHN C, TEAS. 
Raysville, Henry Co., Ind. 


Priced Lists on application. 
Oct. 4—w2tmlt. 


transportation, One dozen can be packed in a box of about six cubic 
feet. We also make the Grapevine Cradle, All of the above are 
made of the best material and workmanship... For Price List, pee 


GRANT & C 
May 1—m12t Junction, Rensselaer Co. N.Y. 
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REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS, 
1861. 


| cluding four barne. 


O LE T.—A FARM in the town of Moreau, 
Saratoga county, of about 690 acres, 200 of which are in wood— 
with a large and convenient hotise and all necessary cuthaildings, in- 
It is situated on the bank of the Hudson river, 


THE SEVENTH NUMBER of this attractive and useful Work js | within one mile of the village of Fort Edward, and five of the village of 


now nearly ready for the Press. 
earlier than usual, and are now prepared to receive orders for single | 
numbers or in quantity, which will be filled as soon as the ReGistser | 
for 1861 is issued, The attention of OFFICERS OF AGRICULTURAL So- 
CIETIES and others who propose attending Town, County or State Fairs 
this Fall is particularly requested to the ready Sale which may be had 
for the Register during these anniversaries, and on other occasions, 
fro:n the First of September even until another spring, TERMS—as 
neretofore: SINGLE COPIES, postpaid, Twenty-Five Cents; ONE 
DOZEN COPIES, postpaid, Two DoLLars; ONE HUNDRED COPIES, 
Firreen DoLiars, and larger quantities at a farther reduction, 


PARTIAL ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 


Among other valuable chapters, the ANNUAL ReGistTer for 1861 will 
contain the following :— 
L WORKING MEN’S COTTAGES—Seventeen Engravings, 
. Important Advantages of their Erection, 
Design for a Cottage of the Smallest Size, 
Design for a Cottage on a somewhat Larger Scale. 
Design for a Cottage of better class or for a small Farm House, 
/ fora ee more costly Cottage. 
A Design by L. B. Va 
o Design by J. M. Ww ml with modifications, 


LAY ING OUT GROUNDS—Five Engravings. 
1, Plan of a Village Half Acre Garden. 
2. Simple but Graceful Arrangement of Pleasure Grounds, 
3. Laying out a Western Farm. 
Ill. PRUNING AND TRAINING ROSES—Eleven Engravings. 
1. Tree Roses; two modes with figures. 
2. Weeping Roses, 
3. Pillar Roses. 
IV. NEW FRUITS AND POMOLOGICAL NOTICES—Twenty-one 
Engravings. 
1. Basket of Plums—Descriptions and Figures of 15 newer Sorts. 
2. Notes on Strawberries—-Results of the Farther Experience of 
the Year. 
3. Pruning Dwarf Pears. 
4. Accurate Portrait of a Dwarf Pear Tree in Bearing. 
5. How to Obtain Fruit in New Places. 
. V. STRUCTURES FOR GREEN HOUSE PLANTS—Ten En- 
gravings. 
. Construction and Management of the Cold Pit. 
. The Conservative Pit, 
Ward's Cases, ? ob 
The Windcw Case and pmnerenn, 
. Translucent Paint for Glass, 
DOME STIC POULTRY—Thirty-three Engravings, 
Origin of Domestic Fowls. 
Descriptions at Length of the Different Breeds, 
. Management of Poultry. 
Five Designs for Poultry Houses. 
Nests, Pens, Coops, Feeding Hoppers, &c. 
>». Diseases of Poultry. 


VII. WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION—Twenty-one En- 
gravings. 
General Rules for their Prevention and Extirpation, 
Annual and Biennial Weeds, 
. Simple Perennial Weeds. 
. Creeping Perennial Weeds. 
Noxious and Intruding Shrubs, 
Vill. FILTERS, AND FILTERING CISTERNS—Five Engravixes. 
1. Constr uction of Portable Filters, 
2. Another Plan for the Same. 
3. Filters attached to the Cistern, 
IX. AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 
X. HORTICULTURAL NOTES, 
XI. RURAL MISCELLANY. 
XII. DOMESTIC ECONOMY, &c., &c. 
XIIL. ADVERTISEMENTS 
This, preceeded by the usual Calendar pages and Astronomical Cal- 
culations, forms a book which is certainly cheap at its retail price, 
while the Publishers may especially call attention to the pithy and ap- 
propriate HINTS FOR THE MONTH which appear upon the Calen- 
dar pages, as embracing in the most concise form many valuable sug- 
gestions—to the article on WORKING MEN'S COTTAGES, for ee 
neat and useful Designs it contains—to those upon ROSES and GREEN 
HOUSE Structures for their beautiful illustrations—to that upon 
POULTRY as the most complete chapter apes the subject yet pre- 
sented in equal space, accompanied as it is by so many Engravi ings 
and to thatupon WEEDS and their Destruction, as presenting just the 
information which every Farmer requires, with cuts by which he can 
compare the most common and troublesome of these intruders, and 
appropriate practical directions how to get rid of them. 
THE PUBLISIIERS, with the view of rendering the circulation of | 
the ANNUAL REGISTER ‘for 1861, still wider and larger than that of any | 
yrevious Number, are prepared, as above intimated, to offer the most 
iberal Terms for its introduction in quantities, either to Agents, Ag- 
ricultural Societies, Nurserymen, Dealers in Implements and Seeds, or 
any others who take an interest in the dissemination of useful read- 
ing, and in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 


Address all orders or inquiries to the publishers, 

LUTHER TUCKER & yy, 
NV OLE PLOW! MOLE PLOW!! 
FOR UNDERDRAINING. 
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We hope to have it out some weeks 


| pride in keeping it in good order, favorable terms will be given. 


| furnished if required. 





AL BANY. N 
ONE HUNDRED RODS PER DAY 
Are easily made without Tile in stiff clay soil, void of stone, sand and | 
gravel, making a GOOD PE RMANENT DRAIN. In other soils, fifty | 
rods per day, with Tile drawn in, from one to three feet deep, graded 
with an adjustable screw through the beam. C orrespond with 
Sept. 6—wtf. J. DUNHAM, Etna, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 





| Send for Circular, 


Glens Falls, The station house of the Saratoga and Whitehall rail- 
road is on the premises—thus affording every facility for market. To 
a person of sufficient means to stock the farm, and who will have — 
Ad- 
| dress the subscriber at Moreau Station. W. H. WARKEN, 


Sept. 26—weow6étm3t, 


WwaAss F OR SAL E— 


Two hundred and Eighty acres of good Limestone Land, 4% miles 
east of Brownsville, Pa.—two hundred acres cleared and under a high 
state of cultivation. 

Price $50 per acre, 2-5ths of which will be taken in pure bred stock, 

Address JOHN 8. GOE, Brownsville, Pa. 

May 24—wtf. (P, 0. Box 6.) 


LBANY TILE WORK S&S, 


Corner CLINTON AVENUE AND Knox Street, ALBany, N. Y. 


The Subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers of DRAIN- 
ING TILE in the United States, have on hand, in large or small quan- 
tities, for Land Draining, ROUND, SOLE and HORSE-SHOE TILE 
warranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, an 
over one foot in length. Orders solicited. Price List sent 2  appeice, 
tion, Cc. & W. McCAMM 
_ dan. 5—wtf.—Feb 1—mtf. “Albany. N. ) 


RAIN TILE —tThe subscribers are pre- 
pared to furnish DRAINING TILE of the first quality, cut 14 
inches in length, with a calibre—have on hand in large or small quan- 
ties for Land Draining, Rounp, SoLe AND Horsk-SHoe Tice, We war- 

rant every Tile to be hard*burned and perfectly round. 
Orders from all parts promptly attended to, and practical Drainers 
W Ve will not be undersold by any manufacturer 














in the United States. 
ct? Price List sent on application. 
All Tile delivered free of charge on board cars or boat, in this City. 
Factory on the Western Plank Road near ine Asylum 
McBRIDE " co., 
Aug. 23—wtf (formerly Artcher & Alderson, ) Albany, i A 


CARD.—OSCAR F. THORNTON 


Practical Landscape Gardener, will design and superintend the 

laying out of Pleasure Grounds, rom and Cemeteries, &c. Address 
F. THORNTON, Beloit, Wis. 

ReEFERENCES—Wm. L. Ewing, St. Ti! Mo., 8. J. Sherwood, N, P. 
Ww aterman, B. W. Bruel, Beloit, Wis. July 19—wI3t, 


WHITMAN & CO, Battimore, Mp., 


EK. Inventors and Manufacturers of the most improved Agricul- 
tural Implements and Machinery adapted to American and Foreign 
trade. 

Their long experience in this business has given them an extensive 
foreign correspondence and acquaintance, which, together with their 
facilities for manufacturing, enables them to compete successfully 
wich any part of the world in the manufacture of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery 

They manufacture Horse- powers and Threshers, Reapers and 
Mowers, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Plows and Castings, and every 

variety of goods in their line of business, 

Foreign and home orders are solicited, and will meet with prompt 
attention. May 10—wtf. E,. WHIT MAN & Co., Baltimore. ‘Md, 


AW TON BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 


A large stock of strong well rooted plants, for sale by the 1,000 
and 10,000, at greatly reduced prices. 
A. F, CONARD & BRO., 


Sept. 27—wtf. West Gr ove, Pa, 


EW ROCHELLE OR LAW TON 
BLACHKBERRY SEED. 
$1 per Paper of 2,000 Seeds; $6 per Quart. 
The above seed has been saved in the best possible manner. Sow 
the seed in seed bed; cover from a quarter to half an inch deep with 


half sand and half mould, GEO. = -j MOUR & CO., 
‘Sept. 24—wt. - Norwalk, Conn, 


N EW-ENGLAND GRAPE NURSERY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


Witliam Perry & Son, Proprietors. 
We have for sale this fall, as fine a stock of 
Delaware, Diana, Coneord, Rebecca, Hartford Prolific, 


and all the other best varieties of Hardy Native Grapes, as can be 
found in the country. from 25 to 30 per oF cheaper than the same 
quality of plants can be obtained at any other Nursery. 


Every Plant sent out is warranted true to name. 


Our stock of Delawares consists of 5,000 layers, and two to three 
thousand plants grown in epen air from single eyes, stout and well 
rooted. 10,000 Concord layers of remarkably large size, and roots 
frcm_ one to three feet long. For farther pi articulars send for our 
Wholesale Catalouge of Hardy Native Vines, which will be sent gratis, 
or two three cent stamps, and get our Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Hardy Native Vines. Address 

WILLI AM PERRY & SON, 

Sept 27—w3m. Bridgeport, Conn, _ 


{ONCORD GRAPEVINES— 

/) The best grape known—superior to Isabella—ripens Sept. 15th 
—5,(00 vines for sale by T. B. MINER, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. ¥. 

ta" These vines sent FREE to Club Agents of the RuRAL AMERICAN, 
Oct. 11—w3t, 
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Inquiries and Answers, .............- Riccdecdsoenentanteidaewenne 352 
SND OF DON NOINON, OT Wg ds ies vow cc cddcasccvvatcoccdcesececds 353 
Improvement of Worn-out Sandy Land, by M. 8. K.,............. 354 
ee WR iid one 595 $405 6 cer taeidns «gs tdasei vores covets 355 
Wheat Growing in Northern Iowa, by Joun W. TayLor,.......... 337 
THE GRAZIER AND BREEDER. 
Hoose in Young Cattle, by R. M’Ciurg, V. S.,..........cecceceeves 343 
Sale of Horses, Cattle, &c., by the Albany Association,........... 351 
Kemedy for Corns on Horses’ Feet, by ONE WHo Knows,........ 353 
Care of Sheep in Autumn, ........ SA chictetii hee ecehoeeraeteece 354 
Remedy for Lice and Ticks, by J. 8. GRENNELL,...........c00ee00e 857 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
PCR Oe EE, ooo scsccscccesecccicccecescccsscccess 340 
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Bringing Home the Cows—Milking, by B.,.........csescecceesseees 337 
Pumpkin Seeds Injurious to Milch Cows, by J. L. R., ............. 343 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 

Design for a Fart THeuse...5..ccccccccceccesesccces eeenddawesiae eo. 348 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
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How to Make Bread from Unbolted Wheat Flour, by P. §.,....... 341 
Recipe for Grape Wine, by RUSTICUS,.......ccccccccccesccccccccece 341 
The Use of Rawhide, by WILLIAM RHODES,..........0ccceeeeeeeeee 342 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 

Caponizing Chickens, by WM. P. GIBSON,..........ceccecccecsceecs 341 
THE BEE-KEEPER’S DEPARTMENT. 

Natural Life of the Honey Bee, by M. M. BALDRIDGK,............. 343 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Culture of Tobacco,........... 333 | Design for a Farm House,.... 344 
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7 SS A N D PLANTS. 
J As the season for setting out Trees and Plants is at hand, indi- 
viduals desirous of making selections, will receive Priced Descriptive 
Catalogues of any Perera of Nursery Stock. by enclosing a stamp 
0 WILLIAM R, PRINCE & UO., Nurseries, 

Nov. 1—w&mIlt. - Flushing, N. Y. 


P EACH 8 E E D.—1,000 bushels reliable 
PEACH SEED, 


mostly from Illinois, for sale at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
bushel. by JOHN F, DAIR & CO., 40 and 42 Lower Market-st., 
Oct. 25—wit. Cincinnati, 0. 


O NURSERYMEN AND FARMERS—FOR 
. SALE, (in whole or in part.) TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
ACRES OF GOOD LEVEL LAND, near the city of Baltimore, and 
convenient to a turnpike. i i 








( LO a | It is admirably adapted for an extensive 
Nursery, which is very much needed, as thousands of orders are an- 
nually sent North for Trees, &c., which would seek a supply nearer 
home. For particulars address 
JOHN I, GROSS, Real Estate Agent, 
Oct. 25—w2t* Baltimore, Md. 





RASPBERRIES !-RASPBERRIES!! 


Allen, $1 per doz.—€5 per 100—$40 per 10%. 
Brinkle'’s Orange, $1 per doz.—-@6 per 100—$50 per 1000, 
Catawissa, 15 cents each, or $1 per dozen. 
Col. Wilder, (yellow,) $1 per dozen. 
Fastolf, $1 per doz.—5 per 100, 
Franconia, $1 per doz.—5 per 100, 
Hudson River Antwerp, $3 per 100—$25 per 1000. 
New French Everbearing, $1 per dozen. 
Yellow Antwerp, (large fruited,) $1 per dozen. 
Plants deliverable this full or next spring. JOHN WILSON 
Oct. 25—wit. Albany Nursery, Albany, N. Y. 








Special Busines’ Hotices. 


¢#~ For terms of Tue CuLtivaTor and List of Premiums to Agents, 
for 1861, see page 944 of this paper. 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Terms to Clubs for 1860—each Subscriber receiving a Copy, 
post-paid of the Lilustrated Annual hegister of Rural 
Affairs: 

Five Copies CounNrY GENTLEMAN and REGISTER,............-+ $9 00 

Ten Copies do do. 

g@ A Premium Copy of both Tuk Country GANTLEMAN and REcIs- 
TER will be sent free to any one making up a Club of Ten, and for any 
addition to this number, the rate will be $1.65 for each subscriber, and 
a free copy for each additional Ten. 


The Country Gentleman Alone. 











Magle Copy, OME FERT,....0.cccccsccccccccccsccscccsoccess $2.00 
FOOD OBIE, ooccrccccceecissccopsitcscces sgecvcsevecreee 5.00 
Five Copies, .....cccccccscceccccccccsccccsccsceccssccesers 8.00 
Ten Copies, ....... SéduapsapeesecSendusesenespebeeee sageses 15.00 


&, No subscriptions received on club terms unless paid strictly in 
advance. Fifty cents additional is in all cases charged for each sub- 
scriber when payment is not made in advance. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

MAssacnuseTrs—Deerfield, Jan. 5.—You will see by the above, I 
have secured six new subscribers to the Co. Gentleman, which is much 
better than I anticipated, considering the multitude of Agricultural 
papers published. The Co. GENTLEMAN is the most practical—there- 
fore the most reliable of all Agricultural papersthat Ihave read. Mr, 
Johnston's writings are worth more than twice the cost of the paper, 
and I wish every farmer in the land could be made to think so. To 
him who feels really interested in Agriculture, and likes to read about 
it, the Co. Gentleman would be a welcome friend. J. c. 

WesteRN New-York—Fredonia, Jan. 21.—It is now twenty years 
since I became interested in agricultural papers, and I have every year 
devoted a little time to extend their circulation. It has always been 
a matter of surprise that farmers are so unwilling to read about their 
own occupation. The first year I read the Cultivator I could directly 
point to a pecuniary benefit by so doing of $14. In canvassing for sub- 
scribers, an incident or two I mention. I asked a driving farmer to 
take the Cultivator. He gave a positive “‘no.”’ Said he, *‘I have a 
brother that took it one year, and it came very near ruining him.” It 
was hard work in those days to get half a dozen readers to the Culti- 
vator. Buta change is working. The full grown ‘‘ Country Gentle- 
man,” with his pleasant face and good advice is now a welcome visitor 
in a score of the farmers’ homes, and his weekly visits are deemed 
about as important as the “cruise of oil.” 

A friend said to me the other day he wanted the Country Gentle- 
man. “That little Register you sold me a year ago was worth $54 to 
me last year.”’ 

Let the farmers of America be an “institution ’’ of themselves— 
their sons and daughters have an education appropriate to their call- 
ing, and not to be ashamed of their profession. Soon they will know 
and assert their rights, and give us laws that will be wholesome, and 
for the general good, and wrangling demagogues who only squabble for 
the ‘spoils *’ will be elected to stay at home. A. 8. M. 

MaARYLAND.—Royal Oak, Jan. 4—About one year ago I left the count- 
ing-room in the city, to undertake the more arduous duties of the 
corn-field. Being almost wholly unacquainted with the business 
1 was then about to engage in, I naturally sought information from 
every available resource. One of the first publications I subscribed 
for was the Country GENTLEMAN, mine being, I believe, the only 
copy taken in this part of iny county. I have for one year been 
a careful reader of its neatly printed pages, and now look upon it asa 
friend with whom I cannot part. What advancement I have madein 
farming during the year I will not pretend to say, but I can say that I 
am under obligations to the Gentleman and its correspondents for 
nearly all I do know upon the subject of agriculture and farm manage- 
ment generally. Thetwo dollars invested at the beginning of 1859, has 
paid much more than compound interest. Asan evidence of my ap- 
preciation, I have been endeavoring to extend its circulation and in- 
fluence among my neighbors, and as the result of a day or two's effort, 
send you eleven additional subscribers. I trust to increase the num- 
ber before long—and shall always be careful to speak a good word in 
your behalf whenever an opportunity offers, hoping your circulation 
may increase an hundred fold. J. L. R. 

Kentucky—Maysville.—I now have the Country GENT. complete 
from No. 1, Vol. 1, to date, well bound, well read, and I think I have 
pocketed more money by it than any individual west of the mountains, 
“in a quiet way.” J. B. P. 


Canapa West—St. Thomas.—I cannot take leave of the “* Coun- 
TRY GENTLEMAN" for 1859, without acknowledging the benefit of his 
acquaintance, and the pleasure derived from his “sayings and do- 


ings,’’"—e3pecially from his ** Notes from Abroad,” 8, E. 


Canapa East—St, Armand, Jan. 10.—I have been a convert to your 
valuable journal the last year, and can highly recommend it to every 
tiller of the soil, as being worthy of introduction to their homes, and 
would urge it upon every farmer that can clear two dollars from his 
farm, to forward it to you for the Country GENTLEMAN, hoping it will 
be with them at the end of one year, as it is with me at the end of the 
past; if so, they will not be without your journal for ten times its cost 
Now brother farmers send for a copy and read for yourselves! M. J. D 





